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I  other  matter  must  not  be  forgotten,  j  “  Then  I  do  please.” 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  ,  if  she  had  become  Marietta’s  mistress,  |  “  Do  you  think  a  girl  like  that,  with 

I  Herr  Maynard  had  become  her  own  j  everyl)ody  at  her  feet,  cares  lor  a  man 
book  III.  OIF  THE  SI  AGE.  |  master  not  by  any  merits  of  his  own,  i  who’s  just  like  all  the  rest  —  who’d  let 

.  I  but  simply  because  he  was  he  and  she  1  her  box  his  ears  without  a  word  ? 

CHAPTER  IX.  {continued.)  :  How  could  she,  any  more  j  You  know  women,  indeed  1  You  don’t 

“  You  look  awfully  ill,  though.  I  I  than  Zelda  in  after  days,  evolve  cam-  deserve  for  me  to  tell  you  what  to 

suppose  that  considerate  Marietta  of  I  els  of  morality  and  right  reason  from  do.” 

ours  has  been  dragging  you  about  till  |  the  deiiths  of  her  moral  consciousness,  “  Dearest  Gretchen  1  Tell  me  — 

she  has  knocked  you  up.  But  have  |  when  she  had  no  moral  consciousness  never  mind  letting  me  into  the  secrets 

you  been  thinking?  Of  course  you  from  which  to  evolve  them?  She  — I  only  want  Marietta,  and  then  I’ll 
have,  that’s  a  good  girl.  Have  you  j  would  have  been  the  man’s  second  or  keep  them  like  a  father  confessor.” 
said  anything  to  Marietta  ?  ”  1  tenth  wife  if  he  pleased,  now  that  the  ”  It  isn’t  much  good  telling  you, 

“  Not  a  word.”  I  hope  of  full  and  complete  love  was  though.  Why,  I  don’t  believe  you 

“  And  when  do  you  mean  to  be-  '  gone,  and  have  obeyed  him  to  the  could  keep  away  from  h«“r  an  hour, 

irin?”  i  extent  of  trying  to  get  him  the  moon  If  you  could”  — 

°  Since  her  morning’s  talk  with  Ma-  if  he  asked  for  it,  even  if  the  moon  i  “  Confound  it,  that’s  just  it.  I  see 
rietui,  a  new  frenzy  had  come  upon  !  were  her  rival.  And  then  there  was  j  what  you  mean,  but  it’s  no  good, 

her.  In  spite  of  her  moral  despair,  i  the  last  desperate  thought  of  all —  ,  Hang  her,  I  should  only  sneak  back 

she  had  not  been  proof  against  the  I  that  he  might  be  pleased  into  kindness  ,  again  like  a  beaten  cur.  I’ve  done  it 
thought  of  wealth,  which  had  been  I  by  her  eagerness  to  gratify  him  always  before.” 

her  first  love,  even  the  only  substitute  j  and  anyhow.  It  was  all  a  strange  |  “And  you  call  yourself  a  man  1  ” 

for  the  love  of  her  mother  Nature,  i  compound  of  greed,  passion,  jealousy,  j  “  No,  I  don’t.  I  call  myself  a  fool.” 

who  had  doled  out  to  her  kreutzers  for  '  and  the  craving  for  self-tOrture  that  !  “  Why,  if  I  loved,  and  keeping  away 

kisses.  But  golden  cement  eould  not  i  belongs  to  unreasoning  passion.  But  •  would  give  me  a  chance.  I’d  hide 

heal  her  heart :  mending  was  of  no  j  though  the  total  was  strange,  each  I  away  for  twenty  years.” 

use  unless  the  cup  could  be  made  to  item  in  the  compound  was  as  natural  I  Wait  till  you  do  love  somebody, 

hold  some  kind  of  wine.  She  knew  as  love  and  avarice  themselves.  |  Gretchen  —  you’ll  know  better  then.” 

that  Herr  Maynard  could  not  spend  Yet  though  her  soul  was  confused,  “  Very  well,  then  —  I  meant  to  help 

his  whole  lifetime  in  pieking  up  Ma-  her  mind  was  clear.  She  had  not  |  you,  that’s  all.  But  there’s  no  help- 
rietta’s  crumbs.  Marietta,  if  she  did  read  volumes  of  love  philosophy  —  ing  a  man  who  boasts  of  being  a  fool 
not  marry  him,  would  be  sure  to  end  mostly  of  the  morbifl  sort —  for  noth-  I  —  and  a  coward  besides.” 

in  marrying  somebody,  and  even  if  ing,  and  Marietta’s  frank  confession  of  i  Calling  one’s  self  a  fool  and  being 

she  married  nobody,  she  must  expect  the  morning  had  taught  her  over-  !  called  one  are  not  (luite  the  same 

to  lose  both  youth  and  beauty  in  the  quick  wits  a  great  many  things.  I  thing ;  and  to  be  called  coward  by  a 

course  of  years,  and  these,  as  Gretchen  “  Promise  me,”  she  said,  “  that  '  woman  is  not  pleasant  even  for  a  brave 
felt,  were  the  sole  chains  by  which  her  everything  I  tell  you  shall  be  secret,  '  man,  especially  when  the  word  is  used 
lover  could  possibly  be  bound.  And  even  from  Marietta  ?  ”  I  by  a  lip  that  does  not  try  to  hide  its 

then  what  would  happen?  Gretchen  “That’s  right — nothing  like  con-  curl.  Gretchen  was  really  beginning 

would  lose  even  the  miserable  privi-  fidence  between  friends.  There’s  my  to  despise  the  man  she  lovetl  without 

lege  of  seeing  the  man  whom  she  loved  hand.”  She  took  it,  and  he  felt  hers  loving  him  the  less  — and  that  is  the 

in  so  wild  a  fashion,  of  hearing  the  tremble.  seventh  depth  below  Acheron, 

voice  which  formed  her  heart’s  food,  “  You  don’t  know  Marietta.”  Sud-  “  Gretchen  1  ”  he  said,  with  a  black 

even  the  yet  more  miserable  joy  of  denly  her  heart  gave  a  leap  —  a  bold  '  scowl.  “  You’re  enough  to  provoke  a 

self-torment  in  watching  his  devotion  thought,  brimful  of  hope,  sprang  up  in  I  saint  —  and  I’m  neither  saint  nor 
to  another.  If  passion  could  not  be  her  like  a  sudden  sunrise.  Even  if  coward.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
satisfied,  it  must  feed  on  itself :  next  it  failed  she  would  still  enjoy  a  sea-  do  ?  ” 

to  the  enjoyment  of  food  was  the  lux-  son  of  fool’s  paradise,  and  that  would  “  Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  you  wouldn’t 

ury  of  hunger,  for  hunger  means  hope,  be  better  than  to  be  banished  into  the  ;  fight  anybody.  But  what  I  call  a  cow¬ 
and  while  these  three  —  Marietta,  cold  without  even  having  played  at  I  ard  is  a  man  who  likes  to  be  a  slave. 
Gretchen,  and  Herr  Maynard  —  re-  dreaming  out  her  dream.  “You  don’t  j  Marietta  thinks  so  too.  But  if  you 
mained  together,  all  things  remained  know  women,”  she  went  on.  can’t  help  yourself,  there’s  one  other 

possible.  I  think  most  women  will  “  Don’t  I,  though  —  to  my  cost,  too.  I  way.  Pretend  to  care  about  somebody 
understand  the  sort  of  inconsistent  But  perhaps  you’re  right.  I  certainly  :  else  —  she’s  heard  of  jealousy,  I  sup- 
consistency  that  led  her  to  prefer  the  don’t  follow  the  cards  this  game.”  pose,  but  she  wants  to  be  taught  what 

crowning  despair  of  bringing  about  a  “  I’ve  never  come  across  one  of  you  j  it  means.  She  wants  a  master  —  not 
marriage  between  her  lover  and  her  men  yet,”  she  answered,  from  her  |  a  slave  like  you.” 

direct  rival,  to  the  barren  conclusion  behind-the-scenes  experience,  “who  |  “I  won’t  have  you  call  me  coward, 

of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  direc-  didn’t  think  he  knew  women,  and  I’ve  Gretchen.  Yes,  you’re  right,  I  know, 
tion  of  his  fate,  and  letting  him  drift  never  known  one  who  wasn’t  wrong.  I’ll  let  her  see  that  I’m  not  to  be  trifled 
into  a  world  of  strange  women  with  Do  you  know  you  might  marry  Ma-  with  any  longer  —  it  would  be  glori- 
whom  neither  she  nor  her  rival  had  ■  rietta  to-morrow  morning  if  you  ous  if  I  could  only  make  her  feel  any- 
anything  in  common.  And  then  an-  pleased  ?  ”  thing  through  that  cold  skin  of  hers 
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—  jealousy,  anything.  ITl  flirt  with 
every  ballet  eirl  in  Vienna  before  her 
eyes.” 

“Just  as  though  she  wouldn’t  see 
through  it  as  well  as  I !  No,  no  — 
you  mustn’t  flirt,  you  must  make  love, 
and  not  to  everybody,  but  to  one. 
You  must  put  her  on  the  rack  every 
day,  every  hour.  You  must  pretend 
tohang  atout  her  a  little,  too  —  she 
must  think  you  are  trying  to  hide  that 
you  don’t  care  for  her  any  more.  You 
are  a  bail  actor  —  all  the  better.  If 
you  were  a  good  one  I  should  say  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  bad  one.’’ 

“  It’s  a  gooil  idea,’’  he  said,  walking 
up  and  down.  “  I’ve  thought  of  it 
before.  Bv  Jove,  Gretchen,  you  are  a 
clever  girf !  Why,  one  would  think 
you  were  as  old  as  Eve,  to  have  a  head 
feke  yours  on  your  shoulders.  Yes,  I’ll 
do  it  —  she  wants  a  master,  does  she  ? 
Then  she  shall  find  one  —  so  here 
goes :  who  shall  it  be  ?  ” 

Gretchen  half  hojjed  that  he  himself 
would  say  the  word,  upon  such  a  straw 
of  mock  happiness  was  it  that  she  had 
come  to  cling.  But  he  only  went  on 
walking  up  and  down,  with  a  look  of 
eager  sullenness  on  his  open,  florid 
face,  that  ought  to  have  made  her  ask 
herself  if  even  mock  happiness  could 
be  possible  with  him.  As  usual,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  the  real  Herr  Maynard 
that  she  loved,  but  the  ideal  that  she 
had  turned  into  a  cloak  for  his  broad 
ehoidders,  and  the  deep  voice  that 
might  have  belonged  to  any  man  as 
well  as  he. 

“Let’s  see  —  who  shall  it  be?’’ 
he  went  on.  “  There’s  that  Italian 
girl ;  what’s  her  name  —  I  know  they 
hate  each  other  like  poison,  or 
there’s  ”  — 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Can’t 
you  see  the  girl  ought  to  be  your 
friend  ?  ” 

“Why  —  you  mean  yourself?  By 
Jove,  Gretchen,  if  you  don’t  take  care, 
it’ll  end  in  the  real  thing  1  Haven’t  I 
said  a  hundred  times  that  a  hundred 
Mariettas  wouldn’t  make  one  you? 
That  smooths  everything  —  to  make 
hot  love  to  someboily  who  believed  it, 
and  whom  one  didn’t  care  for,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  liore.  But  with 
ou  —  here  goi-s  to  begin  with,’’  and 
e  threw  both  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her  face  at  random.  “  There 

—  that’s  earnest  of  a  double  thousand 
pounds  on  the  very  day  we  win.” 

Poor  Gretchen  had  not  bargained 
for  such  an  earnest,  and  the  miserable 
mockery  of  what  she  had  brought  on 
herself  made  her  tear  herself  from  him 
and  fly  as  she  would  have  flown  from 
herself,  had  that  been  possible.  The 
kiss  lelt  as  if  it  had  left  a  brand  upon 
her ;  in  one  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  lived  and  loved  more  intensely 
than  could  ever  be  the  fate  of  Marietta 
in  a  lifetime.  The  embrace  alone 
had  been  worth  the  buying,  though  it 
was  nothing  more  in  truth  than  the 
first  touch  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Marietta’s  wits  were  not  so  uuick  as 
those  ofthe  pupil  of  hunger  ana  thirst. 


but  her  heart  was  a  great  deal  quicker 
—  so  quick  indeed  that  it  had  never 
yet  given  itself  time  to  get  fairly 
ilown  to  the  bottom  of  any  well  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or  to  s'and  still  in  any  one  spot 
for  more  than  a  moment:  it  was  in 
truth  as  nimble  as  her  heels,  and  to 
describe  her  life  as  coquetlerie  would 
be  less  accurate  than  to  call  it  mental 
and  moral  pirouetterie.  To  catch  her 
was  a  true  butterfly  chase,  and  not 
the  straight,  heavy  trampling  after  her 
which  had  been  the  fascinated  English¬ 
man’s  sole  notion  of  moth-stalking. 

She  admired  and  believed  in 
Gretchen,  however,  so  implicitly  that 
it  was  strange  she  had  not  been  jeal¬ 
ous  of  her  before  :  if  she  really  cared 
about  Herr  Maynard,  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  as  her  tre<atment  of  him  would 
naturally  lead  those  who  judge 
women  by  the  rule  of  contraries  to 
suppose,  she  ought  to  have  felt  she 
was  playing  a  rash  game  in  encourag¬ 
ing  his  intimacy  with  one  whom  she 
felt  to  be  her  own  superior.  But  then 
her  childlike  trust  of  her  proth/ee  was  so 
intense  that  suspicion  was  simply  im¬ 
possible.  Had  she  caught  Gretchen 
in  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery,  she 
would  only  have  stared  and  ilishe- 
lieved  her  own  senses.  Her  heart, 
judoed  from  Gretchen’s  stand-point, 
might  be  a  verj-  light  and  tiny  one, 
but  every  scruple  of  it  was  of  the 
purest  gold  —  not  a  confused  mass  of 
every  sort  of  alloy,  like  the  more  in¬ 
tense  nature  of  the  Cornflower. 

And  yet  she  felt  ht^r  light  heart  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  heavy  when  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  somehow  her  power 
was  beginning  to  wane.  She  would 
have  been  blind  had  she  not  found  out 
that  a  confidence  was  established  be¬ 
tween  her  friend  and  her  lover  in 
which  she  had  no  share  —  from  which, 
indeed,  she  was  excluded.  They 
might  be  playing  at  love,  but  the  game 
became  singularly  like  the  real  thing. 
Gretchen  was  making  the  very  utmost 
of  her  time  and  of  her  power.  It  is, 
of  course,  im|)ossible  to  describe  the 
progress  of  a  consjiiracy  into  which  so 
many  complex  elements  entered,  and 
which  deiHjnded  for  its  conduct  upon 
hourly  trifles.  Droppings  and  pickings 
up  of  fans,  the  comparative  merits  of 
bouquets,  changes  of  looks  and  tones, 
belong  to  language  not  to  be  written 
■  in  words  —  a  volume  would  be  re- 
I  quired  to  enter  into  the  whole  psychol- 
I  owy  of  raising  a  jtocket-handkerchief 
1  when  the  smallest  element  enters  that 
does  not  belong  to  simple  courtesy. 

I  For  a  long  time  Maynard  proved  in- 
j  docile ;  he  acted  his  part  with  such 
,  consummate  b.adness  that  the  greatest 
i  of  actors  could  not  have  equalled  him  in 
the  representation  of  the  waverer  who  j 
begins  to  suspect  himself  of  incon-  I 
stancy  and  tries  his  hardest  not  to  j 
vield.  Every  now  and  then  Gretchen 
loosened  the  rein,  so  that  the  climax 
she  feared  might  not  arrive  too  sud-  ' 
denly.  But  she  kept  him  to  his  task,  I 
until  his  intimacy  with  her  became  a  | 
habit  even  more  real  than  his  devo¬ 


tion  to  M.arietta.  If  he  had  not  been 
incajiable  of  combining  love  with  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gretchen’s 
stratagem  would  have  ended  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Even  as  things  were,  it  seemed 
quite  jmssible  that  slie  had  laid  her 
plans  too  well  —  that  without  gaining 
him  to  herself  she  would  lose  him  to 
her  friend. 

But,  however  long  she  might  put  it 
off,  the  climax  was  at  last  bound  to 
come.  Maynard  was  falling  into  an 
enraging  state  of  placid  and  easv-(ro- 
ing  content  with  the  situation Ma¬ 
rietta  was  growing  pettish  and  peev¬ 
ish,  and  Gretchen  w,as  living  in  a  state 
of  continual  fever. 

One  day  Marietta  made  some  remark 
on  Gretchen’s  looks,  but  not  in  quite 
so  kind  a  voice  as  before. 

“  I  think  you’re  losing  all  your  good 
looks,’’  was  the  way  she  put  it  this 
time.  Gretchen  only  smiled,  however; 
the  accusation  was  in  itself  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  skirmish.  But  she  only  an¬ 
swered,  “  And  you  get  more  and  more 
beautiful  every  d.ay.’’ 

“  No,  I’m  not  —  I’m  getting  hideous. 
Tm  getting  tired  of  Vienna.  1  hate 
dancing  —  was  one  only  made  to  twirl 
round  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  ?  ” 

Then  Gretchen  knew  that  the  cli¬ 
max  was  come.  She  drew  herself 
together,  for  she  felt  it  to  be  the  eve  of 
battle  over  the  man  who  was  at  that 
moment  trying  to  beat  Von  Geierstein 
at  ectir/e,  and  failing  ignonuniously. 
But  then  it  was  true  he  could  afford 
to  lose. 

Marietta  was  very  provoked  indeed, 
not  with  anything  that  had  been  said 
or  not  said,  done  or  not  done,  but  with 
everything.  Anything  might  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  —  perhaps 
her  coffee  had  been  too  sweet  or  cold. 
Still,  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  have  chosen  that  opportunity 
rather  than  any  other  for  saying, — 

“  Gretchen  —  what  is  it  you  and 
Herr  Maynard  are  hiding  from  me  V” 

“  Hiding  ?  ” 

“Yes  —  hiding.  lean  see  there’s 
something  going  on  that  Tm  not  to 
know.  How  red  you  turn !  Oh, 
Gretchen,  Gretchen !  To  think  vou 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  that 
man  I  ’’ 

“I  —  in  love  —  Marietta  ! ” 

“No  —  don’t  call  me  Marietta.  Yes, 
do,  though  —  we  are  a  pair  of  wretched 
girls  together.  How  could  you  help 
it  more  than  I?  'There  —  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  love  him  —  I’m 
proud  of  it  now.  Why  don’t  you  say 
a  word  ?  Are  you  ashamed  ?  ” 

“  My  poor  Marietta !  ”  said  the 
younger  to  the  elder  girl,  almost  with 
the  air  of  a  mother  to  her  child : 
“  what  can  you  know  about  love  ?  ’_’ 

Marietta  was  used  to  her  protection, 
but  was  not  used  to  being  instructed. 

“  Which  means  you  know  more  than 
me.  Perhaps  you  do,  then.  Oh,  I 
can’t  bear  it  —  how  long  have  you  un¬ 
derstood  one  another  ?  ” 

“  Why  can’t  you  believe  me  ?  'There 
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i,  DO  understanding  — there  is  nothing  i 
to  understand.”  ^ 

— I  don’t  believe  you.  You  j 
love  him,  even  if  he  doesn’t  love  you.  ' 
Can’t  I  see  it  in  your  cheeks  anil  j 
jves?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  peo-  j 
plo  — can  we  not  read  each  other  in  | 
the  same  way  ?  Oh,  Gretchen  —  tell  j 
me  if  we  are”  still  to  be  sisters,  or  if  I  j 
mn  to  hate  you  all  the  rest  of  my  days  | 
—  if  he  loves  you  I  must  hate  you —  | 

I  nm-it  and  will.”  j 

The  tears  were  •  beginning  to  run  | 
from  the  j)Oor  girl’s  eyes  as  she  poured  j 
out  her  quick  and  contradictory  ejac-  ! 
olations  of  affection  that  wandered 
backwards  and  forwards  between  her 
lover  and  her  rival,  now  running  into 
pique  and  now  into  simple  sorrow. 
She  had  never  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear 
over  anything  but  trifles  till  now,  and 
Gtetchen’s  heart  began  to  open  under 
the  unexpected  shower. 

“Oh,  I  wi.>ih  you  had  never  seen 
me!”  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  a 
tone  of  passion  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  Marietta’s  April  soul,  and  that  as-  | 
tonished  her  with  its  vehemence,  j 
“  Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  on  the  I 
pavement,  instead  of  lifting  me  up  and 
making  me  live  to  be  a  curse  to  you  ?  ” 

“  1  lifted  you  up  to  make  you  love 
me,”  said  Marietta,  simply,  speaking 
not  quite  the  truth,  but  very  nearly. 
She  had  taken  her  from  the  streets 
merely  out  of  her  good  heart;  but 
the  motive  she  gave  herself  was  not 
long  in  coming  after.  “  And  what 
wrong  have  you  done  ?  How  can  you 
help  loving  —  how  can  you,  or  any 
woman  that  was  ever  born  ?  ” 

What  wrong,  indeed,  had  she 
done  V  But  her  having  done  no  harm 
could  not  prevent  hi  i-  feeling  that  in 
heart  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  thou-  j 
sand  hopes  and  thoughts  and  wishes,  : 
each,  in  spirit,  more  black  and  treach-  I 
erous  than  any  outward  deed  could  be. 
Even  now  she  felt  herself  capable  of 
betraying  her  benefactress  to  death 
itself,  if  it  would  enable  her  to  turn 
her  mock  triumph  into  the  real  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  single  hour.  How  could 
she  not  feel  herself  guilty  of  a  cruel 
though  nameless  and,  as  yet,  barren 
wrong?  She  was  but  engaged  in  try-  I 
ing  to  bring  together  two  people  who 
loved  one  another  —  had  she  been  a 
self-analyst,  she  would  have  dignified 
her  course  with  the  name  of  self-s.acri- 
fice,  and  [lerhaps  have  consoled  herself 
with  the  spiritual  self-conceit  of  virtue. 
She,  however,  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  have  found  the  process  of 
turning  base  metal  into  spurious  gold. 
She  knew  herself,  without  inquiry,  to  ' 
have  become  everything  ignoble  — 
ungrateful,  .sordid,  selfish  :  and  though 
•he  might  be  doing  no  wrong,  the 
wrong  was  there.  Her  old  worship  of 
Marietta  had  given  her  a  faith  and  a 
conscience,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
faithless  to  both  with  open  eyes.  She 
even  took  a  certain  pride  in  m.aking 
herself  out  to  be  all  that  was  base  for  I 
passion’s  sake,  by  way  of  revenge 
upon  Nature  for  having  made  her  all  i 


that  was  wretched.  But  Herr  May¬ 
nard’s  game  at  ecarte  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  As  he  hated  losing  anything, 
he  was  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  tem¬ 
pers  when  the  force  of  habit  led  him 
to  the  door,  behind  which  two  women  | 
were  condescending  to  make  themselves 
unhappy  for  the  sake  of  his  big  voice, 
broad  shoulders,  frank  eyes,  and  sul¬ 
len  scowl.  Besides,  he  had  been 
touched  roughly  in  a  sore  place. 

“  Herr  Maynanl,”  saiil  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  “I  shall  end  by  being  disap- 

Eointed  in  you.  We  trusted  to  you  to 
ring  la  Romani  down  —  we  thought 
we  Viennese  were  going  to  see  what 
an  Englishm.an  could  do.  And  Per 
Bacco,  siS  we  used  to  say  in  Venice, 
if  you’re  a  bit  bi'tter  than  me,  or  any 
other  poor  devil  who  has  no  bonnes 
fortunes  to  speak  of.  Thank  you  — 
yes,  it’s  quite  right :  a  thousand. 
You  shall  ttike  your  revenge  any  time 
you  please.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you’re  no  better  than  anybody  else  — 
you’ve  got  to  put  up  with  the  femme 
de  chambre,  and  not  an  over  pretty  one 
to  my  mind.  But  de  gustibus  non  est 
disputandum.” 

“  Mind  your  own  business,  Herr 
Lieuten.ant.  Don’t  be  too  sure  — 
those  laugh  that  win.” 

“  But  you’ve  been  long  enough 
about  it  to  take  Ehrenbreitstein.” 

“  Look  here,  lieutenant  —  I  let  you 
off  my  revenge  if  you’ll  give  me  odds 
that  the  fortress  doesn’t  fall  in  three 
days.” 

“  Three  days !  AVhj'  I’d  take  it 
myself  in  three  days,  if  1  cared  to  try. 
A  place  that  holds  out  twenty  min¬ 
utes  isn’t  worth  a  siege  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  when  there  are  so  many  that  don’t 
hold  out  five.  But  de  gustibus  again. 
Make  it  two  days,  and  say  done  :  and 
you  shall  have  your  revenge  all  the 
same.” 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  ill  temper  at 
a  loss,  pii^ue  at  the  depreciation  of  his 
woman-killing  fame,  and  with  a  test 
wager  on  his  hands,  that  he  came  to 
make  his  daily  call  upon  the  two  girls. 
If  the  lieutenant  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  before  he  came,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  so  willing  to  take 
the  wager  —  and  yet,  perhaps,  he 
would;  for  he  generally  managed  to 
be  the  winner  when  accounts  were 
settled. 

As  soon  as  the  Englishman  entered 
the  room.  Marietta,  despite  the  deep¬ 
ened  scowl  on  his  forehead,  strode  or 
rather  sprang  towards  him,  seized  him 
by  the  band,  and  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  Gretchen. 

“  There,”  she  said,  with  the  short, 
quick  stamp  of  her  foot  on  the  floor, 
“tell  me  which  you  love  best  —  her 
or  me  ?  ” 

This  was  a  way  out  of  the  compli¬ 
cation  that  not  the  most  skilful  of 
knot-makers  could  have  foreseen  or 
provided  for.  As  usual,  unthinking 
impulse  was  master  of  the  sitii.ation ; 
nor  was  Herr  Maynard  himself  more 
astonished  at  the  open  boldness  of 
this  sudden  appeal  than  Gretchen. 


And  yet  what  she  felt  was  not  all  be* 
wilderment.  What  if  the  answer 
should  actually  be  what  she  had 
hoped  to  make  it  become  with  a  few 
weeks  more  time?  Was  it  not  quite 
on  the  cards  that  the  Englishman 
might  be  less  willing  to  give  up  his 
friend  and  counsellor  than  the  mere 
summer  queen  of  his  fancy  ?  She 
hung  like  Minerva  upon  the  looks  of 
this  modern  Paris,  in  whose  hands  the 
golden  apple  was  already  poised.  • 

Of  course  the  hope  was  as  vain  as 
Minerva’s  own  had  been.  If  May¬ 
nard  had  been  piqued  into  betting 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  right  hand, 
he  would  have  been  as  faithful  to  the 
wager  as  a  saint  to  a  vow.  There 
are  hundreds  to  whom  the  loss  of  a 
wager  upon  which  depends  their  whole 
hardly-won  reputation  for  woman  con¬ 
quest  would  be  the  loss  of  all  the 
honor  thev  are  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  ilaynard  was.  one  of  them. 

Still,  he  need  not  have  kicked  over 
his  ladder  quite  so  carelessly.  He 
might  have  discovered  by  this  time 
that  Gretchen’s  aid  in  bringing  mat¬ 
ters  to  their  climax  was  insufficiently 
paid  with  two  thousand  or  even  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  might 
have  thrown  her  one  look  of  gratitude 
as  she  burst  from  the  room  rather  than 
hear  the  answer  that,  after  the  first  in¬ 
stant,  she  could  read  in  the  very  air 
that  parteil  him  and  her.  This  is  how 
a  chain  of  the  merest  chances,  too 
slight  and  subtle  to  be  set  out  one  by 
one,  had  crushed,  while  yet  in  the  bud, 
what  might,  had  one  or  two  accidents 
differed  ever  so  slightly,  have  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  grander  soul  than  is  often 
permitted  to  blossom  even  under  care 
and  culture.  Thenceforth,  had  she 
cared  for  anything  but  the  gold  of  the 
apple,  she  would  have  been  more  than 
human.  Even  as  things  were,  there 
was  another  phase  yet  to  come. 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROAVN. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTKR  X.  TAKEN  INTO  CUSTODY. 

So  Mrs.  Brown  went  to  London  and 
arrived  in  due  course  at  the  Padding¬ 
ton  Station,  having  contrived  to  escape 
observation  and  inquiry  so  far.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  clean  cotton  gown  of 
a  pretty  pattern  in  fast  colors  which 
washed  well,  and  had  on,  moreover, 
a  long  cloak  and  a  neatly  plaited  cap, 
white  as  snow,  and  a  coal-scuttle 
bonnet.  She  carried  a  large  gingham 
umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  white 
market-basket  with  wide  flaps  in  the 
other,  ready  for  her  purchases.  She 
looked  a  homely  decent  body,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  the  Edgware 
Road,  quite  dazed  by  the  roar  and 
bustle  of  the  traffic,  which  poured 
through  it  with  a  ceaseless  and  deaf¬ 
ening  sound.  She  did  not  think 
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London  a  very  large  j)lace,  for  she 
had  seen  that  it  comprised  nothing 
but  the  Edgware  Hoad  and  streets  ad¬ 
jacent.  She  noticed  that  it  terminated 
in  an  andiway,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  a  common  at  one  end  of  this 
Edgware  lioad,  and  a  mean  ojien  space 
at  the  other,  for  Bayswater,  Kilburn, 
and  the  neighboring  suburbs  were 
then  unbuilt.  She  was,  however,  | 
amazed  and  delighted  at  the  beauty,  ' 
variety,  and  splendor  of  the  shops.  i 
If  she  had  had  any  money  of  her  own, 
she  would  have  ventured  on  one  of 
those  surprisingly  cheap  and  lovely 
dresses  she  saw,  for  her  eldest  daiigh-  ^ 
ter,  or  at  least  upon  a  ribbon.  In  any 
case,  she  would  remember  some  of  the  ' 
patterns  which  she  admired,  and  both  ! 
she  and  her  daughter  were  handy  ; 
with  their  needles.  She  stood  look-  ' 
ing  intently  at  one  shop  window  i 
where  a  ready-made  gown  was  ex-  j 
posed  upon  a  wire  model,  which  set  i 
It  oil'  to  tantalizing  advantage,  when 
one  of  the  gallant  shopmen,  scenting 
a  customer,  came  out  and  entered  ^ 
into  conversation  with  her. 

“  Walk  hin,  mum,”  said  this  Edg-  •  I 
ware  Hoad  Knight  of  the  Yard -stick,  , 
who  was  a  pushing  young  nian  anx-  | 
ions  for  business.  “  We’re  sellink  i 
horf  at  ban  halarmink  sacrifice.  La-  i 
dies  dresses  in  that  style,  mum,  larst 
Pariss  Fashings,  nine  and  nine,  mum, 
we’ll  sav  nine  shillinks  to  you,  mum,” 
urged  tlie  pushing  young  shopkeeper, 
who  spoke  through  liis  nose.  j 

“  Oi  baint  a  come  fur  tew  buv  a  ! 
gownd,  zur.  I  do  want  zum  wooll’n  ' 
zocks  fur  my  son,  zur,  nought  but 
that,”  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  blush-  ; 
ing  modestly,  for  the  pushing  young 
man  was  becoming  a  little  too  demon-  : 
strative  in  his  attentions.  i 

“  Socks,  mum.  Step  hin,  mum. 
Stout  men’s,  one  and  nine,  is  that  j 
your  figgur,  mum?  Best  stock  of  ! 
woollink  goods  hin  the  trade,  mum.  I 
Walk  hin,  mum.”  | 

And  Mrs.  Brown  walked  in.  I 

She  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  the 
things  she  had  come  there  to  purchase, 
and  soon  perceived  that,  although  the 

Cushing  young  man  might  have  the  | 
est  stock  of  woollen  goods  in  the  j 
trade,  he  was  very  wary  of  showing  | 
them,  for  those  offered  for  her  inspec-  ^ 
tion  were  slop-made  things,  half  cot-  I 
ton,  which  would  come  all  to  pieces  I 
the  first  time  they  were  washed.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  get  away  with¬ 
out  buying  something,  or  she  would 
have  left  the  shop  as  soon  as  she  saw 
she  could  not  find  what  she  wanted 
there.  ' 

But  the  shopkeeper  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  and  his  young  ladies  with  tlieir 
assistants,  hemmed  her  in,  and  she 
could  not  escape  from  them.  At 
last,  hot,  badgered,  worried  and  half 
ashamed  of  herself,  yet  having  a  { 
woman’s  rooted  aversion  to  part  with 
her  money  without  its  worth,  she  asked 
for  a  ball  of  cotton  and  a  paper  of 
needles  to  mend  her  boys’  things, 
thinking  discreetly  that  she  comd 
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I  not  be  cheated  of  very  much  in  that 
I  bargain. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her 
I  immediate  assistant,  put  up  the 
needles  and  cotton  in  pink  paper,  and 
with  a  manner  so  august  and  con¬ 
descending  that  Mrs.  Brown  (as 
many  a  duchess  has  been  before  her) 
felt  positively  flattered  by  it.  Then 
she  took  out  lier  ten-{)ound  note  and 
offered  it  in  payment  for  just  sixpence 
halfjiennv. 

“  Caasb  !  ”  sneered  the  young  lady. 

“  Kash  !  ”  echoed  her  assistant. 

“  Cash,”  said  the  cashier  lower 
down.  “  Six  and  half,  ten  pounds,” 
said  the  young  ladies’  assistant,  going 
to  the  cashier’s  desk  with  the  bank 
note. 

The  cashier  turned  the  bank-note 
about,  looked  through  it,  held  it  up¬ 
side  down,  felt  it  between  his  •  finger 
and  thumb,  and  finally  tasted  it. 

Now  the  race  of  cashiers  are  pretty 
conversant  with  the  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  bank-notes  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  within 
something  like  three  months  of  their 
issue ;  and  this  note  of  Mrs.  Brown’s 
was  eighteen  years  old  I  Besides,  from 
having  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  or 
from  having  been  dropped  or  rubbed 
against  something  during  its  long  so¬ 
journ  at  the  Chequer’s  Inn,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  brownish  black  stain,  which 
stain  had  fallen  precisely  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  note,  smudging  two  of  tlie 
figures,  and  rendering  them  illegible. 
So  the  cashier  having  tasted  the  note 
once,  tasted  it  again,  as  if  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  craft  had  settled  on  his 
tongue. 

The  pushing  young  man,  observing 
these  proceedings,  walked  down  the 
shop,  eyed  the  cashier  through  the 
bars  of  his  pulpit-desk,  and  whispered, 
“  Is  it  a  plant,  Mr.  Codger  ?  Note  a 
flash  ’un  V  ” 

“  Well,  I’m  not  ha.xacly  sure  it’s  a 
flash  ’un,”  said  Mr.  Codger,  holding 
the  note  up  to  the  light  again  ;  “  only, 
yer  see,  it’s  pretty  nigh  hateen  years 
.after  date,  an’  that’s  a  gooiiish  time 
for  a  note  to  be  out  of  the  bank.  AVho 
tendered  it  ?  ” 

“  Suspicious  female,  got  up  like  a 
spectabul  banner’s  wife,”  answered  the 
pushing  young  man,  following  the  note 
in  the  experimental  tests  to  which  the 
wary  Mr.  Codger  kept  on  subjecting 
it.  ”  Thought  there  was  soniethink 
queer  about  her  ven  she  fust  came  hin. 
AV’hat’s  to  be  done  ?  ” 

Mr.  Cod"er  stood  up  on  the  lowest 
bar  of  his  high  stool,  and  glanced  down 
the  shop  to  where  Mrs.  Brown’s  long 
cloak  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet  were  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  contemplations  of  the  two 
young  counter  ladies  attired  in  silk 
gowns,  and  engaged  with  reels  of  sars- 
net. 

“  Stop  here,”  he  said  to  the 
pushing  young  man;  and  going  up  to 
the  suspicious  customer,  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  fixedly,  ••  'ITiis  is  a  very  old 
note,  mum.” 

“  Be  it,  zur  ?  ”  replied  Mrs.  Brown, 
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who,  ignoring'  what  constituted  old 
age  in  a  bank-note,  was  puzzled  by  the 
observation,  and  redilened. 

“  Would  you  ’ave  any  objeckshuns 
to  give  me  your  name  and  address 
mum,  and  to  write  ’em  at  the  b.ack  of 
I  this  note  V  ”  proceeded  Mr.  Co(l<'er 
I  who  whipped  a  very  sharp  steel  pen 
from  behind  his  ear,  and  spoke  in  an 
i  accent  that  began  to  freeze. 

I  Mrs.  Brown  colored  a  deeper  red 
and  as  the  blushes  of  countrywomen 
I  are  strong  of  dye,  her  faee  resembled  a 
!  brick  fresh  from  the  kiln.  “  ()i  can’t 
rite,  zur,”  said  she,  fidgeting  uncom¬ 
fortably  ;  and  then  growing  suspicious 
;  in  her  turn,  she  added,  “  Wheerfour 
!  tew  should  oi  rite  ?  Giv’  me  niv 
money,  plees,  zur,  for  I  wants  fur  to 
whoam.” 

Mr.  Codger,  mistaking  a  gesture  she 
made  with  her  hand  for  an  attempt  to 
1  clutch  at  the  note,  drew  it  rapidly  out 
'  of  her  reach,  and  with  an  impercepti¬ 
ble  nod  towards  the  door,  which  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  porter  on  iluty  there  that 
;  he  was  not  to  let  this  customer  with 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  go  out,  he  flus¬ 
tered  back  to  his  desk,  and  gabbled  to 
the  pushing  young  man,  “’Sir'ci  it’s 
'  a  plant.  She  looks  a  rum  ’  iin.  If  the 
note  ain’t  bad,  it’s  most  likely  been 
'  stole,  and  they’ve  made  hefforts  to 
:  pliiy  tricks  with  the  number,  and  ain’t 
succeeded.  Take  it  to  Mr.  ISlopgood,” 
i  saying  which  he  handed  the  note  to 
i  the  pushing  young  man,  who  betook 
i  himself  with  it  direct  to  one  best  known 
1  to  him  as  the  “  Governor,”  who 
'  was  reading  a  newspajier  in  a  parlor 
sanctified  bv  the  word  I’kivate 
:  jiainted  in  black  on  the  ground-glass 
;  door. 

Mr.  Slopgood  was  the  senior  p.artner 
in  the  firm  Slopgood  and  Flinisay,  who 
had  the  honor  of  trimming  half  the 
!  caps  in  the  Edgware  Koad  with  rib¬ 
bons  of  an  inferior  quality.  Knowing 
much  about  sham  wares,  thanks  to  the 
I  enterprising  sale  of  which  during  a 
'  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  justified 
I  to  boast  of  being  a  self-made  man,  Mr. 

'  Slopgood  was  naturally  a  fair  judge  of 
a  bad  note. 

He  tasted  this  one  as  Mr.  Codger 
had  done,  smelt  it,  and  held  it  a  foot 
■  from  his  nose,  the  better  to  scru- 
j  tinize  it  through  a  pair  of  double  eye- 
i  glasses,  rimmed  with  tortoise-shell. 

I  Tlien  with  an  emphatic  nod,  anddelib- 
j  erate  expression,  like  that  of  a  judge 
1  under  a  wig,  he  pronounced  the  note 
to  be  either  a  forged  or  a  stolen  one, 

I  “  ’pon  his  honor,”  —  which,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  small  stake  enough, 
j  The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Mrs. 

'  Brown  was  requested  to  step  into  the 
i  parlor  and  receive  her  change,  and 
I  after  a  minute’s  prefatory  catechisiiig 
I  by  Mr,  Slopgood,  was  confronted  with 
I  a  policeman,  who  had  been  beckoned, 
:  and  ushered  in  through  the  private  en- 
I  trance.  This  gutirdian  of  the  peace 
I  entered  with  his  shiny-roofed  hat  in 
his  hand  —  the  present  tasteful  hcl- 
!  met  having  not  yet  been  invented 
j  and  he  apostrophized  Mrs.  Brown 
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roundly  with,  “Now  then,  old  la<iy, 
what’s  all  this  all  about?  ” 

He  would  not  have  said  “  old  lady,”  ! 
had  Mrs.  Brown’s  bonnet  and  cloak  , 
been  of  Edgware  Road  instead  of  j 
country  make;  nor  would  he  have  I 
looked  at  her.  over  his  glazed  stock  as 
if  he  already  took  her  guilt  for  granted.  ! 
But  when  this  strangely  rustic  cus-  | 
tomer  backed  into  a  corner  of  the  par-  , 
lor,  glaring  at  Mr.  Slopgood,  the  push-  j 
ing  young  man,  and  the  policeman,  with  ; 
ejes  distended  to  twice  their  size,  ‘ 
there  was  a  movement  of  retreat  on  "I 
the  part  of  Mr.  Slopgood  and  the  push-  j 
ing  young  man,  who  felt  as  if  there  | 
were  mischief  brewing.  I 

“  Giv’  me  my  money,”  faltered  I 
Madge,  who  understood  nothing  of  ' 
the  suspicio.is  she  had  aroused,  and 
fancied  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set 
to  rob  her ;  “  oi  wants  fur  to  go  whoam 
—  you,  zur,  with  the  pooter  buttons, 
tell  ’em  to  giv’  me  my  change  that  oi 
be  waiting  for.”  This  was  to  the 
policeman ;  for  the  county  constabu- 
huries  not  being  organized  then  as 
they  are  now,  Ma<lge  had  never  seen  a 
policeman  in  uniform,  and  the  pewter 
buttons  only  conveyed  to  her  some¬ 
thing  of  it  military  notion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  protection. 

“  Come,  don’t  be  obstropolous,”  said 
the  policeman,  conciliatingly.  “  We 
none  of  us  want  to  do  you  ’arm.  All 
as  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  tell  us  ’ow 
you  became  possessed  of  this  ’ere  note 
which  this  gemm’un,  IVIr.  Slopgood, 
’as  reason  to  believe  is  stolen  property. 

If  you  be  a  Aonest  ’ooman,  you  can 
tell  us  who  guv’  it  surelie,  and  you’ll 
give  us  your  own  name  and  haddress 
too,  which  there  ain’t  no  reason  to  be 
afeerd  on  if  no  crimes  ’as  been  com¬ 
mitted.”  I 

“  I’m  a  honest  woman,”  hoarsely 
replied  Madge,  whose  heart  heaved 
and  whose  nostrils  dilated.  She  called 
for  her  money  again,  angrily,  passion¬ 
ately,  and  barred  the  door  through 
which  the  policeman  had  come,  with 
her  body,  her  basket,  and  her  umbrella,  I 
as  if  for  fear  he  should  go  out  without 
seeing  justice  done  her.  But,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  policeman  had  taken 
the  note  from  Mr.  Slopgoo<l  and  was 
examining  it,  she  made  a  sudden  dart  I 
to  snatch  it  from  him. 

“  Yah  !  would  yer  now !  ”  cried  that 
oflicial,  bringing  his  gloved  fist  down 
on  her  hand  with  a  hard  thud.  “  Come, 
come,  none  o’  that.” 

“  Keep  the  pease,  pleeceman,  keep 
the  jHjase,”  chorused  Mr.  Slopgood 
and  the  pushing  young  man,  who  were 
both  half  outside  the  door  marked 
“  Private  ”  by  this  time,  and  some 
other  pushing  young  men  and  some 
pushing  young  ladies,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  scampered  up,  and  made  a  curi¬ 
ous  background  of  pushing  faces  be¬ 
hind  Mr.  Slopgood. 

The  policeman,  appealed  to  by  a 
respectable  tradesman  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  feeling  angered  on  his  own 
account  at  the  grab  made  almost  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  bank-note,  took  out 


from  his  blue  pockets  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs,  and  clumsily  endeavored  to  seize 
Madge  by  the  wrists.  She  wrenched 
the  instruments  away  from  him  in  an 
instant,  and  put  her  back  against  the 
wall,  quivering  in  every  limb  with  rage 
and  shame.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
her  whole  life  that  any  man  had  laid 
an  assaulting  hand  on  her,  and  she 
stood  at  bay  like  a  wild-cat,  too  agi¬ 
tated  and  pale  to  scream,  or  do  aught  i 
but  foam  at  the  lips  and  glare.  And  ' 
now  followed  a  sorry  scene.  Police¬ 
man  X  1000  was  an  honest  fellow,  but 
a  dogged. 

Stung  at  the  resistance  offered 
by  this  woman,  and  feeling  more-  I 
over  that  the  public  eye  was  upon  him  I 
in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Slopgood  j 
and  Co.,  he  strode  determinedly  to¬ 
wards  Madge,  caught  one  of  her  arms 
as  in  a  vice,  and  whisked  her  right 
round  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to 
wrench  her  shoulder  out  of  its  socket. 
But  he  had  no  feeble  woman  from  Ty¬ 
burn  slums  to  deal  with.  Quick  and 
strong  as  country  blood,  Madge 
turned  with  her  uplifted  fist  and  struck 
her  persecutor  full  on  the  face  with 
the  handcuffs.  The  blow  brought  a 
!  great  spirt  of  blood  from  the  man’s  un¬ 
prepared  nostrils,  and,  blinded  by'  the 
blow,  he  gasped  “  Help  !  ”  and  tot¬ 
tered  back,  fumbling  savagely  in  his 
pocket  for  his  truncheon.  But  this 
movement  was  his  ruin  :  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  fell  once,  twice,  thrice,  again  on 
his  open  face,  crashing  heavily,  like 
hammers  on  a  flattened  nail,  so  that 
the  policeman  reeled,  clung  at  the 
table  to  save  himself,  but  driigged  it 
down  with  him  in  his  fall :  for  it  was 
a  slight  table,  and  bore  a  decanter 
and  tumbler  of  water,  an  inkstand,  a 
plate  of  biscuits,  the  newspaper,  a  brass 
hound  ledger,  and  a  yellow  poster,  | 
emblazoned,  —  I 

SLOPGOOD,  FLIMSAY,  &  CO.  j 

SELLING  OFF  AT  AN  ALARMING  SACRI-  | 
FICE  !  1 

All  these  things  served  as  a  bed  to  ! 
Policeman  X,  and  were  soon  copi¬ 
ously  besprinkled  with  his  gore.  And 
now  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  gen¬ 
eral  stampede  executed  by  Mr.  Slop- 
good  and  the  pushing  young  men  and 
the  pushing  young  ladies  ;  the  latter 
uttering  distracted  squeals.  The 
alarming  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Slopgood’s 
wares  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
alarm  of  the  pushing  young  men  as 
they  raced  down  the  shop,  bawling  to 
one  another  to  stop  “  that  devil  of  a 
woman.”  The  only  person  who  made 
a  moment’s  stand  was  the  porter  at 
the  door,  but  descrying  a  headlong 
woman  bearing  down  in  his  direction 
with  a  brandished  umbrella,  and  some¬ 
thing  which  his  disturbed  mind  took 
for  pistols,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
vanished  into  the  road-way,  where  he 
set  to  yelling  “  Perlice !  ”  as  loud  as  his 
I  lungs  would  permit.  In  another  mo- 
j  ment  Madge  was  by  his  side  in  the 
:  street,  clamoring  in  frenzied  accents 


that  she  had  been  robbed  and  ill-used. 
Half  the  houses  in  the  Edgware  lluad 
immediately  emptied  their  tenants  on 
to  the  pavement,  sashes  were  thrown 
up  and  heads  craned  forth,  ubiquitous 
boys  rushed  up  hooting,  a  few  cabs 
and  an  omnibus  reined  in  and  blocked 
up  the  circulation,  and  Madge  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  the  air  with  her  wail¬ 
ings. 

But  not  for  long.  The  porter,  em¬ 
boldened  by  the  presence  of  num¬ 
bers,  made  a  valiant  move  to  secure 
Madge,  and  roared,  “  There’s  a  bin 
murder  !  ”  Madge  did  nothing  to  es¬ 
cape  him.  She  stopped  short  in  her 
cries,  staggered  and  dropped  senseless 
in  front  of  a  hansom  cab.  She  had 
burst  a  blood-vessel. 

An  hour  later  Madge  was  lying  in 
the  accidents  ward  of  the  nearest  hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  policeman,  seated  in  a 
Windsor  chair,  mounted  guard  at  the 
door  of  that  ward.  Meantime  the 
bank-note  business  having  been  suc- 
j  cinctly  explained  to  an  Inspector  by 
j  Mr.  Slopgood  —  who  further  was  most 
magnificent  in  directing  that  Police¬ 
man  X  lOOO’s  bruised  countenance 
should  be  embrocated  on  the  premises 
regardless  of  expense  —  a  constable 
was  dispatched  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  consult  the  list  of  notes  stopped 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
The  entertaining  volume  which  forms 
this  list  being  produced,  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  eighteen  years  before,  a 

£l0note.  No.  ^  00012345  had  been 

stopjied,  along  with  some  others,  at 
the  request  of  one  Jiddledubbin,  a 
maker  of  wind  instruments.  Now  as 

Madge’s  note  was  numbered  ^  000123 

and  bore  two  additional  figures,  which 
had  been  obliterated,  it  became  clear 
to  the  intellect  of  the  meanest  police¬ 
man  that  the  figures  obliterated  must 
be  45,  and  that  Madge  had  conse¬ 
quently  stolen  this  note  eighteen  years 
ago,  or  feloniously  received  it,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  So  the 
charge  was  duly  entered  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  sheet  as  “  being  possessed  of  a 
stolen  bank-note,  without  being  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
same,  and  having  of  malice  prepense 
beaten  and  assaulted  Police  Constable 
X  1000,  with  intent  to  do  him  griev¬ 
ous  bodily  harm,  the  aforementioned 
beating  being  administered  to  the 
great  grief,  hurt,  and  scandal  of  the 
said  Police  Constable  X  1000,  her 
Majesty’s  well-beloved  liege.”  It  is 
a  comfort  to  add  that  this  item  was 
entered  in  a  fine,  bold  hand,  and  that 
the  Insptector,  having  wi|)ed  his  pen 
on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  dispatched  a 
fresh  constable  to  look  up  Jiddledub¬ 
bin  —  who  made  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  —  to  the  end  that  this  Jiddle¬ 
dubbin,  being  triumphantly  restored 
to  the  possession  of  his  property, 
might  learn  that  the  police-  of  his 
country  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  and 
bless  the  land  where  he  was  born. 

(’I'o  bv  coutiuuml.' 
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SCHWARTZENSCIIWEIN. 

When  wicked  barons  lived  in  the  Rhine  castles,  and 
trap-doors  and  sliding-panels  were  arrangements  without 
which  no  gentleman’s  house  was  complete ;  when  ghosts 
could  be  seen  without  the  assistance  of  science,  and  dark 
deeds  were  perpetually  coming  to  light ;  when  virtue  was 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  humble  and  the  fair,  and 
a  man,  when  he  disliked  his  wife,  instead  of  breaking  her 
heart,  in  a  less  civilized  manner  broke  her  head  —  then 
lived  the  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein.  The  Graf  von 
Schwartzenschwein  inhabited  a  castle  that  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  towering  rock,  and  this  castle  was  called  Teufels- 
werk.  A  legend  exists  that  the  founder  of  the  Schwartz¬ 
enschwein  line,  in  building  the  castle,  found  the  difliculty 
of  getting  the  materials  to  the  top  of  the  hill  insurmounta¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  sought  the  assistance  of  the  devil;  a  pact 
was  made,  and  the  castle  was  raised  in  a  single  night,  the 
fiend  stipulating  that  the  building  should  be  used  solely  for 
nefarious  purposes.  The  Teufelswerk  was  accessible  by 
only  one  path,  that  wound  round  the  rock,  and  was  open  in 
every  part  to  the  castle  above.  The  path  was  wide  enough 
for  only  one  man ;  and  no  rail  or  protection  of  any  kind 
bordered  its  precipitous  edge.  While  his  provisions  lasted, 
one  man  in  the  Teufelswerk  could  defy  all  the  armies  in 
the  world.  So  the  country  round  and  about  for  many  a 
league  paid  rates  and  taxes  with  great  punctuality  to  the 
Schwartzcnschweins,  who  showed  their  right  to  these  im¬ 
posts  in  their  power  to  take  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Grafs  let  their  lands  at  a  low  rental ;  this,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  much  worse  than  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  periiM,  was  the  inducement  to  folks  to  be¬ 
come  their  tenants.  The  ground  was  rich,  and  vineyards 
and  teeming  pastures  spread  over  the  hills  and  valleys ; 
their  corn  waved  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  barges 
bore  loads  of  red  grain  that  weighted  them  to  the  water’s 
edge  down  to  Koln  and  elsewhere. 

Never  had  the  district  been  more  prosperous  than  now ; 
for  in  addition  to  excellent  crops  the  people  were  blessed 
with  a  miracle  of  amiable  leniency  in  the  person  of  the 
present  Graf,  their  landlord.  Unattended  he  visited  the 
villagers,  kissed  their  wives,  gave  jteppermint  to  their 
children,  and  interested  himself  in  their  atfairs  with  pater¬ 
nal  kindness.  His  small  army  descended  from  the  castle 
only  to  pursue  the  robber  armies  of  neighboring  gentlemen, 
from  whose  depredations  the  villagers  occasionally  sufi'ered. 
If  a  fault  he  had,  it  was  amiability :  sturdy  malcontents 
called  him  nincompoop.  But  he  had  been  wedded  thrice, 
and  possibly  his  wives  had  exercised  their  softening  influ¬ 
ence  upon  him ;  thus  rushlights  are  affected  when  placed 
in  hot  water. 

Ober  Bergbeim  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Teufelswerk  rock, 
and  was  separated  from  Unter  Bergheim  by  the  Rhine. 
Oldwife  Grisel  kept  the  ferry  between  the  two  villages, 
and  she  held  the  cottage  and  enough  ground  for  her  vege¬ 
tables  and  cow  rent  free  from  the  Graf,  in  consideration  of 
her  fastening  the  ferry-boat  nightly  to  the  foot  of  his  path. 
What  night-service  Ler  ferry  was  used  in  may  here  be 
stated.  I  Le  Graf's  tender  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  ten¬ 
ants  rendered  him  particularly  nervous'  with  respect  to  fire. 
The  merest  simulacrum  of  a  fire-engine  was  at  Koln,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  under  four  days. 
So  he  instituted  a  kind  of  curfew;  at  the  firing  of  a  beacon 
upon  the  Teufelswerk  every  villager  had  to  retire  within  ^ 
his  cottage,  put  out  all  lights,  and  go  to  bed.  Any  one  , 
found  out,  after  the  signal,  was  regarded  as  a  law-breaker,  ! 
and  treated  with  severity.  To  insure  obedience  to  this  . 
rule  the  Graf  occasionally  descended  at  night,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  few  well-armed  giants,  and  employed  the  ferry. 

Grisel  was  now  bedridden,  but  her  son  Rudolph  carried 
on  the  business,  and  besides  kept  the  cottage  neat,  culti¬ 
vated  the  garden,  tended  the  cow.  and  provided  fur  every 
want  of  his  old  mother.  Rudolph  was  the  best-hearted, 
handsomest,  brightest  fellow  in  the  world,  lie  could  com¬ 
pose  songs  and  sing  them  like  any  troubadour ;  in  feats  of 
strength  and  skill  he  beat  the  champion  of  all  villages 


I  round  and  about.  His  soft  hair  was  the  color  of  rijie  com, 
and  hung  in  waving  masses  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  he 
I  had  the  shapeliest  leg  you  can  imagine.  The  business  he 
did  quite  astounded  his  mother ;  but  the  poor  old  soul  was 
nearly  blind,  so  she  could  not  see  her  son’s  attractions  so 
well  as  the  maidens  with  their  bright  young  eyes  could. 

The  little  housekeepers  of  Unter  Bergheim  could  find  no 
eggs  or  butter  like  the  butter  and  eggs  in  Ober  Bergheim ; 
and  the  little  housekeepers  of  Ober  Bergheim  for  their  part 
could  find  nothing  comparable  in  their  own  village  to  the 
eggs  and  butter  of  Unter  Bergheim.  And  there  never 
were  young  maids  with  such  shocking  bad  memories  as 
these  possessed.  They  were  continually  fetching  forgotten 
articles,  for  if  they  did  not  forget  one  commodity  they  for¬ 
got  the  other,  and  some  actually  forgot  both.  So  the  ferry¬ 
man  had  quite  enough  to  do  between  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  evening  many  of  these  little  maids  would  pome  in 
smart  ribbons  and  snowy  frills  to  talk  with  Oldwife  Grisel, 
who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  entertaining  with  her  com¬ 
plaints  and  her  complainings.  Sometimes  they  would  bring 
little  presents  of  their  own  making  for  the  old  woman. 
And  before  they  returned  to  their  homes  they  would  stroll 
just  once  round  Rudolph’s  garden  to  see  the  wonderful  jas¬ 
mine  that  grew  about  the  dead  pear-tree;  they  stood  very 
patiently  while  Rudolph  twined  sprays  in  their  braided 
hair. 

Rudolph’s  red  cow  always  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
orchard  and  put  her  sleepy  head  over  the  sweetbrier  hedge 
to  have  her  nose  stroked.  This  led  them  all  into  the  or¬ 
chard.  where  Rudolph  would  shake  an  apple-tree  over  the 
girls’  heads,  frightening  them  to  death  with  the  shower  of 
rosy  fruit.  Each  must  put  an  apple  in  her  pocket  fur  a 
dream-charm.  The  orchard  went  down  to  the  river’s  side, 
and  as  the  sun  set,  spreading  a  mellow  light  over  the  vine- 
covered  hills,  they  sang  songs,  with  the  water  rippling  ac¬ 
companiment  at  their  feet.  They  sat  there,  and  their 
songs,  as  the  light  waned,  became  sweetly  sad,  .and  so  they 
sung  until  the  detestable  beacon  began  to  smoke.  Then 
each  went  her  way,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the 
apple  pressed  against  her  lips ;  whilst  Rudolph,  little 
dreaming  of  their  thoughts  or  of  his  own  importance  in  the 
world,  wnistled  lightly  as  he  fastened  the  boat  to  the  foot 
I  of  the  Teufelswerk  path. 

The  fixed  period  the  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  had 
devoted  to  mourning  for  his  third  wife  was  expired,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  happy  issue,  he  commanded  the  good  vil- 
I  lagers  to  assemble  in  the  market-place  of  Bergheim,  and 
I  make  merry  with  song  and  dance  and  drinking  of  wines. 
No  beacon  was  to  be  fired  that  night,  but  bonfires  were  to 
be  lit  at  nightfall,  and  dancing  was  to  be  round  them  whilst 
they  burned.  The  Graf  himself  was  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
as  his  ability  in  dancing  was  only  second  to  his  capacity  in 
drinking,  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  was  anticipated  by  all. 
Everybody  prepared  for  enjoyment.  The  girls  had  mys- 
j  terious  whisperings  with  the  good  wife  of  the  carrier  whose 
i  barge  plied  between  Bergheim  and  Koln,  the  result  whereof 
afterwards  appeared  in  surprisingly  graceful  trinkets  and 
finery.  Rudolph  early  intimated  to  nis  customers  that  he 
should  not  ply  upon  the  fete-day  afternoon,  as  he  was  to 
compete  in  a  running-match  for  a  green  cap.  He  wished 
none  of  his  friends  to  be  absent  on  the  occasion,  so  he 
begged  them  to  come  early  —  a  very  unnecessary  injunction, 
you  may  be  sure.  Particularly  he  told  Brunhilda,  the  vine- 
dresserls  daughter,  of  his  early-closing  movement. 

Now  Brunhilda  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  girl  in 
the  two  villages  ;  and  she  knew  it.  And  of  all  the  girls  that 
crossed  in  his  boat,  Rudolph  paid  her  the  most  attention  ; 
and  she  knew  that.  But  the  other  girls  spoke  lightly  of  her 
charms,  and  declared  Rudolph  would  not  go  a  yard  out  of 
his  way  to  please  her ;  and  that  also  she  knew.  She  thought 
what  a  triumph  it  would  be  to  show  how  great  her  charms 
were,  and  their  effect  upon  Rudolph  ;  and  then  a  little  wick¬ 
edness  came  into  her  heart,  and  she  determined  upon  risk¬ 
ing  everything  for  the  sake  of  this  triumph.  And  that  is 
how  there  ever  came  to  be  a  story  to  tell  about  these  people. 

When  the  morning  arrived,  Rudolph  had  enough  work 
to  tire  any  one  but  Rudolph  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  By 
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middav  all  the  holiday-makers  had  crossed  the  river  but  one. 
Brunhilda  had  not  arrived.  To  Rudolph’s  questions,  those 
who  bad  seen  her  told  him  she  was  sitting  idly  in  her  win¬ 
dow.  Twelve  was  past,  and  still  Rudolph  sat  in  his  boat, 
bis  eye  fixed  on  the  point  where  Brunhilda  should  long 
since  have  appeared.  Only  an  old  man  with  a  pig  came, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fete.  Each  minute  seemed  an 
hour,  vet  he  waited,  hoping  each  moment  she  would  ap¬ 
pear,  and  making  excuses  for  her  absence  to  himself.  His 
friends  missed  him,  and  came  down  begging  him  not  to  be 
late  for  the  competition. 

“  Oh.  I  shall  be  there  in  time  for  that,”  said  Rudolph, 
laughing.  Time  wore  on,  and  presently  they  came  again 
to  sav  that  everything  was  prepared,  and  the  race  only 
waited  for  him.  Then  he  lost  his  temper,  and  told  them  to 
run  their  face  without  him,  and  that  he  would  sit  in  his 
boat  till  nightfall  rather  than  it  should  be  said  he  cared 
more  for  a  green  cap  and  his  own  pleasure  than  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  friend.  But  for  all  that,  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
temper  he  would  have  gone. 

Presently  he  heard  a  shout  from  beyond  the  poplars,  and 
knew  that  the  race  had  been  run  without  him :  the  next 
minute  he  saw  Brunhilda  coming  down  the  hill.  He  pre¬ 
tended  he  did  not  see  her.  but  why,  after  watching  for  her 
so  long,  is  hard  to  say.  She  was  frightened  at  her  own 
enormity,  and  called  softly  to  him  with  a  trembling  voice  that 
went  to  Rudolph’s  kind  heart  at  once  ;  and  he  would  have 
“made  it  up”  there  and  then  if  he  hadn’t  previously  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  very  angry.  He  handed  her  into  the 
bMt  without  speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  to  his  oars  as 
if  he  had  been  an  old  man.  Brunhilda  felt  how  stupid  and 
unkind  she  had  been,  and  that  she  must  conciliate. 

“Have  you  been  waiting  for  meV  ”  she  asked  ;  she  could 
not  think  of  anything  else  to  say, 

“You know  1  have,”  said  Rudolph  ;  and  then  Brunhilda 
knew  she  had  said  something  that  was  rather  worse  than 
:  nothing,  and  quite  in  character  with  her  proceedings,  and 
that  she  was  very  silly.  So  she  held  her  tongue  and  would 
have  liked  to  cry.  Onlv  the  dip  of  the  oars  as  they  crossed  ! 
the  river  broke  the  silence.  She  thought  how  pleasant  j 
it  would  be  to  be  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  j 
then  Rudolph  would  love  her  anti  weep  lor  her.  In  silence  I 
he  helped  her  to  land,  and  silently  they  walked  towards  the  | 
village. 

Then  Rudolph  thought  it  was  stupid  to  be  dumb  when 
there  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  to  bear  malice  for 
what  perhaps,  after  all,  was  unavoidable,  so  he  asked  in  a 
kind  tone  why  she  had  not  come.  Brunhilda  would  not  tell 
a  lie,  and  could  not  tell  the  truth,  so  she  did  not  answer  at  ^ 
ill.  Before  Rudolph  could  find  out  something  else  to  sav 
that  might  restore  harmony,  two  young  men  ran  eagerly  up  i 
to  him,  and  began  describing  the  race,  which  had  been  won  i 
by  a  fellow  from  Unter  Bergheim,  to  the  discredit  of  Ru-  | 
dolph’s  village.  They  were  full  of  the  race,  and  could  talk  ' 
ot' nothing  else  ;  so  Brunhilda  walked  beside  with  a  stricken  ' 
conscience,  and  nobody  to  talk  to  her.  The  three  young  I 
men  seemed  not  to  notice  her  at  all.  However,  it  was  bet-  ‘ 
ter  to  be  unnoticed  than  to  be  pointed  out  and  laughed  at  I 
IS  she  was  when  they  were  in  the  village.  At  first  she  was  j 
bumbled,  but  shortly  her  heart  passed  from  the  melting  into 

F  the  hardening  sta^e,  and  her  eyes,  instead  of  sparkling  with  | 
repentant  tears,  glittered  with  defiance.  When  the  music  | 
rtruck  up  for  the  dance  she  eluded  Rudolph,  to  whom  she  i 
hid  promised  her  hand  weeks  before  ;  but  he  was  in  good  ' 
temper  now,  and  would  not  have  his  sport  spoiled  a  second 
time :  so  when  he  couhl  not  find  Brunhilda  he  looked  around 
to  see  what  pretty  girl  he  might  choose  in  her  place.  The  ' 

I  ’cry  prettiest  was  Dorothe,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  farmer  ' 
'lerner.  At  another  time  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
speak  to  one  .^o  grand  ;  but  as  the  occasion  sanctioned  it,  ' 
and  she  bad  a  very  pleasant  and  inviting  expression  in  her  ' 
bigeyes  when  they  met  his,  he  promptly  offered  himself  and  j 
»*»  accepted.  She  danced  like  a  fairy  ;  and  those  who  were  ' 
not  too  busy  about  their  own  steps  wen*  lost  in  admirat  ion 
otAe  young  couple.  Beautiful  Brunhihia  too  saw  them,  I 
and  the  blood  titled  her  fair  cheeks ;  that  made  her  look  I 
bMdwiner  than  ever. 


It  was  just  then  that  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  ob¬ 
served  her.  Instantly  he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and 
without  more  ado  presented  himself  to  her  as  a  partner. 
This  was  some  satisfaction  ;  if  the  Graf  was  less  handsome 
(indeed  he  was  very  plain),  he  was  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  Rudolph.  So  she  smiled,  and  did  her  very  utmost  to 
dance  gracefully  and  outvie  Dorothe.  But  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Graf’s  dancing  was  its  steady  sureness,  of 
which  he  was  decidedly  proud,  as  well  as  of  his  power  of 
endurance.  It  was  very  difficult  to  be  graceful  ;  but  she 
did  her  best,  and  they  stood  up  longer  than  any  others. 
Still  Brunhilda  was  not  so  pleased  with  her  dance  or  her 
partner  as  Dorothe  was  with  hers. 

The  Graf  was  a  killing  man,  which  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  his  winning  three  wives  and  —  losing  them.  His 
attack  to-night  was  solely  upon  the  heart  of  beautiful  Brun¬ 
hilda,  and  with  apparent  success.  She  was  never  too  tired 
to  dance  with  him;  she  laughed  at  everything  he  said. 
When  he  approached,  her  lids  shaded  her  eyes  modestly ; 
when  she  left  him,  her  eyes  shot  Parthian  glances.  But 
ever  and  anon  her  smile  faded  and  her  eyes  looked  eagerly, 
strenuously,  after  Rudolph.  He  too  was  laughing,  but  the 
smile  never  left;  his  lips,  and  no  anxiety  was  in  his  eyes 
when  they  left  the  face  of  Dorothe.  There  was  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  being  and  trying  to  be  happy. 

At  midnight  he  had  to  return  to  his  ferry :  the  fires  were 
not  half  consumed,  but  the  old  people  wished  to  get  home. 
When  Dorothe  crossed  in  his  boat  he  dared  not  speak  to 
her ;  he  was  only  a  ferryman  now,  and  her  rich  father  sat 
beside  her.  But  as  he  helped  her  to  land  from  the  boat 
after  her  father,  his  hand  held  more  than  the  tips  of  her 
I  fingers,  and  lingered  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  a  moment 
'  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  got  a  little  pinch  for  its 
;  temerity.  The  moon  was  wonderfully  bright,  and  he  could 
.  see  her  large  sweet  eyes  beaming  a  warmer  farewell  than 
I  the  formal  adieu  that  left  her  lips. 

j  feeling  quite  new  to  him  filled  Rudolph’s  breast  as  he 
sat  quietly  in  his  boat  looking  into  the  water,  after  Dorothe 
j  had  left  him.  He  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  fete  :  all 
he  desired  was  to  sit  there  and  think,  think,  think :  ponder¬ 
ing  every  little  ineident  that  had  occurred  to  thent ;  repeat¬ 
ing  the  most  trivial  word  she  h.ad  spoken  ;  all  tenderly  sad 
now  that  she  was  gone.  Poor  Brunhilda  had  gone  quite 
out  of  his  thoughts  :  when  she  took  her  seat  in  the  ferry 
he  was  as  surprised  to  see  her  there  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  years.  The  Graf  was  accompanying  her,  and  pay¬ 
ing  her  the  most  elaborate  compliments  and  attention. 
Rudolph,  behind  his  back,  smiled  and  winked  significantly 
to  Brunhilda.  Then  she  felt  that  all  her  efforts  had  been 
in  vain  ;  he  was  not  even  jealous. 

After  this,  Brunhilda  found  comestibles  to  her  taste  in 
her  own  vill.age.  Financially  Oldwife  Grisel  did  not  lose 
much  thereby;  for  in  Brunhilda’s  place  a  customer  had 
come  in  the  person  of  Dorothe,  who  had  discovere<l  a  dear 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  requiring  a  daily  visit. 
Somehow,  too,  Dorothe  got  to  know  Oldwife  Grisel,  and 
was  henceforth  one  of  the  number  who  took  interest  in  her 
ailments,  and  in  the  jasmine  and  the  cow,  and  who  sang 
songs  under  the  trees  by  the  river. 

I  do  not  think  she  said  much  about  these  delights  at 
home  ;  but  her  father,  good  man,  had  so  much  ado  to  count 
up  his  money  that  he  never  missed  her  when  she  was  away, 
nor  disturbed  his  calculations  by  needless  intjuiries  when 
she  was  at  home.  Her  brother,  Hurldebrand,  was  very 
proii'*,  but  as  he  w.as  also  very  devout,  he  could  not  object 
to  Dorothe’s  visiting  poor  bedridden  old  Grisel :  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  the  poor  old  creature  should  be  able  to  tell  Peter 
how  worthy  of  a  free  admission  the  aristocracy  of  Bergheim 
was. 

Soon  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees ;  the  grass  was  damp 
in  the  evening ;  the  cow  was  housed  in  the  shed  ;  the  jas¬ 
mine  faded  ;  and  the  mai<len<>  had  to  sit  at  home  knitting 
warm  clothes  for  the  coming  winter.  Grisel’s  ailments  in¬ 
creased,  and  «*ven  the  constant  attention  of  her  son  and 
Dorothe  could  not  satisfy  her.  How  patient  and  good 
Dorothe  was  !  No  one  but  .she  could  have  borne  the  con¬ 
tinual  grumblings  of  the  old  woman.  Indeed,  except  her 
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Bon,  Grisel  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  be  beside  her-  '  The  Graf  laughed  as  if  nothing  so  absurdly  ridiculous  had 
When  Hurldebrand,  with  holy,  condescension,  visited  her,  '  ever  been  suggested  to  his  mind  before,  and  then  he  nodded 
she  told  him  this,  and  he  left,  very  well  satisfied  that  he  to  the  men,  who,  without  giving  Brunhllda  the  option  of 
could  he  of  no  further  service.  walking,  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  carried  her  down 

The  evenings  were  early  dark,  and  wolves  had  been  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  into  a  cell  dismal  and 

seen  ;  so  Rudolph  was  obliged  to  walk  partly  home  with  !  dark.  The'  cell  also  was  cut  in  the  roirk.  Its  sides  rose 

Dorothe  and  protect  her  from  harm.  But  if  the  path  were  pyramidally  to  a  small  grating,  through  which  the  light  was 
really  dangerous,  it  was  surely  unwise  to  linger  so  long  in  admitted  in  quantity  sufficient  only  to  show  obscurely  the 
in  it;  but  then  nobody  is  wise  until  he  or  she  is  too  old  and  ;  wretchedness  of  the  dungeon.  A  spinning-wheel  and  a 
ugly  to  be  otherwise.  Once  when  a  big  dog  crossed  the  i  stool  with  three  legs,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  trencher  of 
road,  it  looked  in  the  mist  like  a  wolf,  and  Dorothe  was  bread,  were  all  the  room  contained,  e.xceptinga  massof  daz 

terribly  scared,  and  nestled  quite  close  to  Rudolph.  He  which  lay  a  foot  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  men  set 

put  his  arm  around  her,  and  talked  about  being  forever  a  Brunhilda  down. 

protector  to  shield  her  from  the  dangers  besetting  life’s  ,  “  There,”  said  the  Graf ;  “  there’s  work  that  will  do  you 

path,  or  some  nonsense  of  the  kind,  which  Dorothe  thought  I  good  and  drive  the  nonsense  out  of  your  head.  I’ll  be 
the  most  beautiful  poetry  she  had  ever  listened  to.  To  '  bound  by  the  time  you’ve  spun  this  flax  you’ll ’be  glad 
hear  such  talk  would  have  scared  the  rich  Werner  from  his  j  enough  to  talk  to  some  one  :  and  until  you  have  spun  this 
money-bags  or  the  proud  Hurldebrand  into  fits ;  but  it  in  ,  flax  to  the  last  fibre,  here  you  remain.” 
nowise  frightened  Dorothe,  who  nestled  still  in  Rudolph’s  Brunhilda  kicked  the  spinning-wheel  across  the  room, 
arms,  with  her  face  resting  against  his  breast,  and  smiling  j  and  sat  upon  the  stool,  turning  her  back  contemptuously 
all  the  time  as  if  she  liked  it.  After  that  these  two  walked  on  the  Graf.  “  Here  will  I  sit  rather  than  return  to  thee,’’ 
hand  in  haud  like  children,  and,  like  children,  innocently  she  said. 

happy.  ,  i  “  We  shall  see,”  said  the  Graf.  “  By  the  way.”  he 

That  this  position  of  affairs  reqiiiincd  unnoticed  is  not  to  added,  “  my  three  former  wives  departe<l  their  lives  from 
be  imagined.  It  was  everybody’s  talk.  The  villagers  mar-  ,  this  apartment.  I  hope  your  dreams  will  be  agreeable;” 
veiled  that  so  rich  a  farmer  as  Werner  should  marry  his  '  and  with  a  brutal  mockery  of  a  laugh  he  closed  the  door 
daughter  to  a  ferryman  —  for  of  course  the  future  of  the  and  turned  the  key  in  it.  Brunhilda  heard  him  and  the 
young  couple  was  far  more  definite  to  everybody  than  to  men  ascending  the  steps.  There  was  a  second  door  at  the 
themselves  —  and  congratulated  Oldwife  Grisel  on  her  '  head  of  the  steps  ;  this  also  was  slammed,  and  the  bolt  shot 
son’s  good  fortune.  Only  Werner  and  Hurldebrand  were  upon  it. 

ignorant  of  the  affair.  As  has  been  said,  AVerner  had  She  resolved  she  would  never  move  whilst  she  had  life 
enough  to  do  to  count  his  money,  and  Hurldebrand  was  from  the  stool  she  sat  upon,  and  thinking  upon  her  wrongs 
far  too  genteel  to  enter  into  conversation  with  anybody,  fixed  her  determination.  Hours  passed,  and  the  light 
and  too  good  to  think  of  anything,  but  polemics.  ^  faded  away.  A  star  twinkled  down  upon  her  through  the 

Meanwhile,  love-making  was  proceeding  in  another  place,  grating,  and  her  thoughts  went  from  her  wrongs  to  her  sor- 
Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  was  openly  paying  his  ad-  ,  rows,  and  by  naturstl  transition  to  her  happiness,  now  all 
dresses  to  Brunhilda,  and  shortly  it  was  announced  to  the  j  passed  away  and  gone  like  the  light ;  and  only  sweet  incm- 
world  that  he  would  marry  again,  and  that  Brunhilda  ory,  like  the  star  above,  reflected  the  morning  light  of  her 
should  be  his  fourth  wife.  Already  she  had  been  taken  up  life.  She  thought  of  the  summer  evenings  of  a  year  since; 
to  the  Teufelswerk,  and  the  magnificence  she  there  beheld  she  pictured  the  vine-clothed  banka  of  the  river,  Rudolph’s 
made  her  eager  to  become  mistress  of  such  a  home  —  per-  i  ferry,  the  orchard,  the  evening  song,  perhaps  being  sung 
haps.  Perhaps  her  heart  ached,  and  she  longed  to  be  now  by  voices  as  happy  as  hers  was  then.  She  wondered 
away  from  the  village  by  the  river,  where  now  was  nothing  if  one  of  those  gay  souls  ever  thought  for  one  moment  of 
that  gave  her  joy.  And  so  in  the  springtime  there  was  her;  and  then  she  threw  herself  ujmn  the  flax  and  wept, 
another  fete  in  llergheim  by  command  of  the  Graf,  who  on  Presently  she  slept ;  but  what  terrible  dreams  she  had 
these  occasions  was  particularly  festive,  and  did  not  con-  of  unhappy  girls  shut  in  cells  until,  mad  with  despair,  they 
tribute  one  bottle  to  the  festival.  The  Graf’s  soldiers  ;  dashed  their  lives  out  against  the  black  stone  walls,  were 
came  down  in  a  body  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  very  fero-  too  terrible  to  tell.  She  groaned  and  writhed  in  her  sleep, 
cious  and  unclean  faces  appertained  to  that  body.  and  when  she  awoke  it  was  with  a  strange  choking  sensa- 

AV’hen  the  time  came  for  the  bride  to  <:o  to  her  home,  the  tion  in  her  throat.  She  realized  her  position ;  she  was  ly- 

guard  formed  in  single  file,  holding  a  rope  in  one  hand  and  ing  on  the  flax-covered  ground  of  the  cell ;  more  thorougMy 

a  torch  in  the  other.  The  Graf  and  his  wife  were  placed  awake,  she  became  conscious  that  her  head  was  lying  be- 

in  the  centre  ;  then  the  rope  was  pulled  tight  to  protect  neath  the  level  of  her  body.  Yet  when  she  raised  her 

them  from  the  precipice  ;  and  they  moved  upwards  along  head  and  moved  the  flax,  she  found  the  boarded  floor  be- 

the  perilous  path.  The  Graf  had  been  enjoying  himself,  !  neath  perfectly  level.  The  only  thing  strange  about  it  was 
and  requireil  this  protection.  Brunhilda,  too,  required  ,  that  it  should  be  boardeil  when  all  else  about  the  rough- 
support  ;  her  knees  trembled  beneath  her ;  and  when  she  ;  hewn  chamber  was  bare  and  crude. 

turned  round  to  look  back  once  more  on  her  old  friends  The  movement  must  have  been  a  delusion  of  her  waking 
and  associates,  Rudolph  said,  “  Poor  Brunhilda,  see  how  j  senses.  But  when  again  her  head  pres.sed  the  floor  the 
pale  she  is:  that  precipice  is  enough  to  scare  any  one !  ”  '  phenomenon  recurred:  her  head  hung  downwards;  she 

All  saw  them  as  they  moved  upwards,  and  wound  round  |  could  feel  that  by  the  tightening  sensation  about  her  throat, 

the  hill.  At  last  they  were  seen  to  reach  the  castle,  and  '  Resting  upon  her  knees,  more  carefully  she  examined  the 
even  then  Brunhilda’s  white  dress  could  he  distinguished.  spot,  pressing  her  hand  upon  the  floor  where  her  heail  had 
They  entered  the  gate,  and  all  was  dark.  rested.  Easily,  noiselessly,  it  yielded  to  the  pressure,  re¬ 

turning  to  its  position  with  the  removal  of  her  hand,  fer- 
Said  the  Graf  to  his  wife,  “  You  do  nothing  all  day  but  ■  ror  seized  her,  and  she  trembled  violently.  She  sprang  to 
weep.  You  are  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  man  to  have  ;  her  feet,  yet  feared  to  move  lest  she  might  tread  upon  a 
as  his  wife.  But  you  shall  do  something  else  :  you  shall  '  treacherous  part.  At  this  moment  she  heard  the  bolt  shot 
work.  That  will  cure  you  1  ”  back  in  the  upper  door.  Quickly  she  seated  herself  upon 

“  Until  you  let  me  go  down  from  this  miserable  castle,  the  stool ;  that  she  knew  was  on  firmer  ground.  The  door 
I’ll  do  only  what  I  please.  Work  I  won’t,  and  no  one  on  ,  behind  her  opened,  and  a  harsh  voice  said,  — 
earth  shall  make  me  work  !  ”  cried  Brunhilda,  stamping  “  Are  you  here  ?  ” 

her  foot  angrily.  There  was,  then,  the  possibility  that  she  might  not  have 

“  Hum  I  we  shall  see,”  said  the  Graf.  Then  he  rose,  j  been  ! 
left  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  two  sturdy  i  “  Yes,  I  am  here ;  and  here  I  shall  stay,”  answered 
ruffians  at  his  heels.  Brunhilda,  purpo.sely  implying  a  misconception  of  the  flues- 

“  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?  ”  quietly  asked  Brunhilda.  |  tion.  The  man,  now  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  saw  her  still 
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tested  on  the  stool.  He  bad  brought  food :  this  he  set 
down  without  a  word,  and  shut  the  door.  The  sound  of 
his  heavy  footsteps  terminated  with  the  slamming  of  the 
lecond  door. 

Impelled  by  curiosity  and  the  hope  that  her  partial  dis¬ 
covery  aroused,  Brunhilda,  with  much  caution,  crept  to  the 
place  where  last  night  she  had  so  heedlessly  dung  herself. 
Once  more  the  door  gave  beneath  her  hand  and  receded 
ts  if  turning  upon  an  opposite  hinge,  and  thedax  slid  down 
upon  her  hand.  She  cleared  the  dax.  aside,  and  pushed 
again  to  find  what  lay  beneath.  The  light  streaming  from 
above  fell  upon  the  boards  as  they  moved,  until  it  passed 
their  edge  and  was  lost  in  the  vacuity  beneath.  Holding 
the  trap  back  with  her  right  she  thrust  her  left  arm  care¬ 
fully  over  the  border  of  the  door  on  which  she  lay ;  she 
could  feel  the  underside  of  the  door,  but  besides  that,  in  all 
directions,  nothing. 

Testing  the  door  at  each  movement,  she  examined  the 
trap  from  end  to  end.  It  extended  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  chamber ;  the  narrow  margin  of  secure  footing  at 
either  end  being  no  wider  than  one  could  stand  upright 
upon  with  safety.  The  width  she  calculated  by  the  wheel 
she  had  kicked  from  her  :  this  was  displaced  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  trap,  but  did  not  move  in  proportion.  It  lay 
partly  upon  it.  She  believed  she  could  jump,  if  she  were 
compelled,  right  across  the  trap.  To  a  slice  of  the  bread  j 
brought  her  by  her  jailer  she  tied  a  wisp  of  dax,  and  let  it  j 
down  the  hole.  Depended  to  the  farthest  it  weight  was  j 
unaltered.  She  let  the  dax  slip  from  her  fingers,  then  lis-  j 

tened . “  The  bread  is  not  hard  enough  to  make  a 

noise,”  she  was  saying,  when  a  sound  almost  musical  came  | 
from  the  depths.  She  felt  dizzy  and  sick,  before  she  (juite  j 
realized  what  this  sound  implied :  that  she  lay  above  a  well  j 
or  shaft,  the  bottom  whereof  was  as  low  as  the  Rhine.  ; 
Probably  the  water  beneath  was  the  Rhine  water.  It  ran  j 
into  strange  tunnels  and  caverns  which  seemed  roofiess. 

A  torch  held  up  in  some  parts  showed  nothing.  Many  a 
time  had  Rudolph  taken  her  into  those  caverns  with  his 
boat,  frightening  her  with  fearful  stories,  and  with  the 
strange  echoes  that  replied  to  his  voice. 

When  the  jailer  came  again  to  the  cell,  and  found  Brun- 
hilda  still  sitting  on  her  stool,  he  laughed  as  if  it  were  a 
joke.  A  week  passed ;  still  he  found  her  constantly  sitting 
in  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same  attitude.  His  astonish¬ 
ment  was  expressed  in  suitable  but  unprintable  speech.  In 
his  ne.xt  visit  he  w.as  accompanied  by  the  Graf  and  a  tlam- 
bcau.  Schwartzenschwein  h.ad  evidently  come  to  assure 
himself  of  the  truth ;  he  examined  his  wife  and  the  cell 
with  some  curiosity. 

Everything  was  unaltered.  The  despised  wheel  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber ;  the  flax  l.ay  a  foot  deep  on  the 
fl(»r;  Brunhilda  sjit  composedly  on  her  three-legged  stool 
with  her  arms  folded,  lie  gently  remonstrated,  with  an 
iccent  of  affectionate  sorrow  in  his  voice,  pointing  out  to 
her  the  iniquity  of  stubbocn  opposition  to  a  fond  husband’s 
dwirt! ;  he  finally  begged  her  to  jump  up  like  a  good  little 
wife  as  she  was,  and  fetch  the  wheel.  But  Brunhilda  told 
him  she  preferred  idleness  to  liis  company  at  present,  and 
that  she  w.as  not  a  bit  tired  of  sitting  on  her  stool.  The  | 
I  jailer  was  tickled,  and  ventured  to  laugh  :  the  Graf,  despite  | 
I  his  amiability,  took  up  the  water-pitcher  and  broke  it  on  j 
fi  the  unwise  joker’s  head.  Then  the  door  was  banged-to, 
and  not  till  the  second  was  shut  no  less  violently,  were 
Brunhilda’s  ears  unshocked  by  the  angry  Grafs  speech,  | 
which  was  also  appropriate  in  its  way.  , 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  hearing  than  Brunhilda  rose  j 
j;  thickly,  and  carrying  her  stool  with  her,  crossed  rapiilly  to  , 
the  spinning-wheel,  stepping  sideways,  and  with  her  back  to  I 

I  the  wall,  along  the  narrow  margin  between  the  wall  and  the  j 
trap.  In  a  minute  she  drew  the  wheel  to  her,  put  it  in  jtosi- 
tion,  seated  herself  before  it,  and  set  it  in  motion.  All  day  I 
;  “iligently  she  worked,  with  the  decision  and  dexterity  ac-  i 
quired  by  constant  practice;  and  when  the  light  fadeil  so  ; 
that  she  could  see  her  yarn  no  longer,  she  laid  the  wheel  in 
Its  original  place,  and  returned  to  her  old  position  against 
,  tM  wall,  taking  with  her  the  product  of  her  labor.  Then  j 
[  she  wove  the  strands  with  her  nimble  fingers  into  stout  ! 


j  cord :  this  she  could  do  in  the  dark.  Her  material  used, 

!  she  depressed  the  trap,  and  pulling  from  the  shall  a  long 
1  cord,  she  tightly  knotted  to  it  the  completed  piece. 

Every  day  this  work  was  repeated ;  always  she  was 
careful  in  scattering  the  dax  and  being  upon  the  stool  when 
I  the  jailer  appeared.  After  a  time,  instead  of  walking 
:  round  the  trap,  she  lightly  leaped  across  it,  so  bold  had 
I  her  familiarity  with  danger  rendered  her.  The  dax  was 
!  diminished  :  she  had  to  scatter  it  lightly  to  make  it  appear 
1  untouched.  Its  decrease  she  regarded  with  anxiety ;  for 
I  yet  the  end  of  her  cord  was  dry.  Two  such  cords  knotted 
together  with  steps  must  be  made  before  she  could  attempt 
to  escape.  And  to  escape  was  her  intention.  At  last,  one 
night,  when  she  drew  the  long,  long  cord  up,  she  found  the 
end  wet,  and  wetter  still  she  made  it  with  the  joyful  tears 
she  shed  upon  it.  When  we  are  wretched,  a  little  makes 
us  very  happy.  After  that  she  worked  quicker  than  ever, 
for  hope  gave  her  energy. 

Unhappily  the  Graf’s  patience  was  less  than  that  of  his 
wife’s.  When  he  put  her  in  the  cell,  he  calculated  that 
the  next  morning  she  would  be  there  no  more.  That  very 
day  he  put  a  hat-band  about  his  hat,  and  sent  an  obituary 
paragraph  down  to  the  local  weekly.  Now  he  wislu-d  to 
remove  his  hat-band,  and  sighed  for  another  fete  and  a 
fifth  wife :  so  great  are  the  charms  of  novelty  to  some 
people.  Every  day  he  inquired  after  his  wife,  and  he 
heard  with  sorrow  that  she  still  sat  upon  her  stool.  He 
was  annoyed,  feeling  that  this  continued  del.ty  and  disap¬ 
pointment  would  eventually  impair  the  serenity  of  his 
temper.  There  never  before  had  been  such  a  destruction 
of  delf  and  crockery  in  the  Teufelswerk.  He  was  perpet¬ 
ually  hurling  something  at  somebody.  Injured  vessels  and 
injured  vassals  littered  the  place  up.  Ills  ruffians  became 
more  unprepossessing  than  ever.  Rage  monopolized  his 
bosom,  and  he  began  to  fear  it  would  become  insensible  to 
passion  of  a  tenderer  kind. 

And  now  dark  thoughts  entered  his  soul  —  thoughts  that 
at  first  distressed  his  sensitive  disposition,  but  which  re- 
I  curred  again  and  again  with  lessening  horror  to  him. 

!  Despite  his  aversion  to  crime,  he  felt  that  if  his  wife  sat 
i  upon  her  stool  much  longer,  he  must  shove  her  down  the 
fatal  simft  and  do  for  her.  And  she  did  sit  upon  her 
stool  much  longer.  So  one  morning  he  scrupulously 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  thus  prepared  for 
any  atrocity,  he  ordered  the  matutinal  herring  to  be  put 
back  for  five  minutes,  and  once  more  presented  himself 
before  Brunhilda.  To  him,  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
there  was  something  satisfactory  in  finding  her  in  the  same 
aggravating  position  :  it  just  wrought  him  to  the  pitch  of 
fury  necessary  for  the  comfortable  performance  of  a 
tragedy. 

“  Rise,”  said  he. 

His  tone  commanded  obedience,  and  Brunhilda  rose. 

“  Fetch  your  wheel.” 

Brunhilita  did  not  move,  but  the  Graf  felt  her  tremble 
beneath  his  hand  as  he  grasped  her  shoulder. 

“  Will  you  do  my  bidding  ?”  he  asked. 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

“Perish  then!”  he  shouted,  and  with  his  whole  force 
threw  her  from  him. 

Brunhilda  shrieked  as  she  fell. 

“  Thud  !  ”  reverberated  the  door. 

Another  shriek. 

“  Bang  !  ”  The  door  had  closed  over  her,  and  now  came 
only  mufiled  screams,  rapidly  growing  fainter.  Brunhilda 
was  conscious  of  nothing  as  she  hurtled  through  space. 
Instinct  led  her  to  throw  her  arms  wildly  about  for  some 
means  of  preservation.  Something  touched  her  face.  In¬ 
stantly  her  hands  were  there.  In  her  grasp  she  felt  one 
cord  of  her  unfinished  ladder.  Still  downwards  she 
swept,  the  cord  running  swiftly  through  her  fingers  and 
cutting  through  them  to  the  bone.  Yet  heedless  of  every¬ 
thing  hut  of  checking  her  fall,  more  tightly  she  clutched, 
now  with  both  hands,  the  slender  cord.  Partially  she 
succeeded  in  her  endeavor.  Her  weight  now  hung  upon 
her  wrists.  A  knot  of  the  burning  cord  was  beneath  her 
hand.  She  could  see  nothing,  comprehend  nothing,  but 
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that  she  was  twirling  round  -and  round  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

But  for  a  minute  she  hung  thus ;  then  there  was  a  sharp 
snap  above  her.  The  cord  had  broken,  and  again  she 
whirled  downwards.  The  descent  was  short,  when  she 
encountered  a  fresh  experience.  She  was  now  descending 
through  icy  water.  Water  was  roaring  in  her  ears  and 
gurgling  in  her  throat.  Frantically  ^e  flung  her  arms 
about,  clutching  vainly  the  intractable  water,  until  pres¬ 
ently  the  resistance  to  her  arm  ceased,  and  at  the  same 
moment  she  gasped  the  air.  She  had  risen  like  a  cork. 
Again  she  sank,  and  as  the  water  rushed  once  more  into 
her  mouth  she  redoubled  her  exertions ;  straining  her  neck 
upwards,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  she  felt  a 
smooth  small  rocky  projection.  She  curved  her  fingers, 
and  broke  her  nails  upon  the  hard  slippery  surface ;  but 
she  saved  her  life.  Her  head  again  rose  above  the  water, 
and  now  both  hands  clung  to  the  irregular  face  of  the 
cavern. 

Every  muscle  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  sustain  her 
body  in  its  present  position.  IIow  rapidly  thoughts  ran 
through  her  mind  1  How  could  she  escape ;  how  much 
longer  could  she  cling  to  this  rock ;  and  a  dozen  other 
matters.  Barely  three  minutes  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
been  hurled  through  the  trap.  At  this  moment  Bruiihilda 
heard  a  many-echoed  voice  roaring  high  above  her.  This 
was  followed  by  a  whistling  as  of  a  body  cutting  the  air, 
and  then  a  plunge  in  the  water  behind  her.  Could  it  be 
the  Graf  himself,  a  victim  to  himself?  The  concussion 
agitated  the  water  and  loosened  Brunhilda’s  slight  hold ; 
at  the  same  moment  something  touched  her  shoulder.  Was 
it  the  destroyer  seeking  to  save  himself  by  the  destroyed  ? 
At  least  she  would  not  perish  in  his  arms.  But  her  hands, 
with  which  she  sought  to  repel  him,  met  a  friend  instead 
of  foe.  The  Graf  had  hurled  down  her  spinning-wheel, 
to  finish,  if  necessary,  the  work  of  destruction. 

By  means  of  the  wheel  and  the  rock  Brunhilda  now  sup¬ 
ported  herself,  and  shortly  became  sufficiently  composed  to 
think  of  something  further  than  her  immediate  condition. 
She  drew  herself  along  the  face  of  the  cavern,  and  pres¬ 
ently  her  touch  revealed  to  her  a  ledge  of  sufficient  width 
as  a  resting-place  for  her  body.  She  dragged  herself  upon 
it,  and  rested  until  her  strength  returned.  The  ledge  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  her  reach,  and  being  almost  level  with  the 
water,  she  was  able  to  creep  along  it  and  yet  retain  her 
hold  on  the  spinning-wheel.  At  each  movement  she  ex¬ 
plored  with  her  hands  the  rock  beneath  and  beside  her : 
this  alone  guided  her ;  no  faintest  gleam  of  light  lessened 
the  awfulness  of  her  position,  or  assisted  her  in  the  least. 

Something  that  was  not  rock  presently  met  her  touch. 
It  was  loose  and  soft.  Her  fingers  recoiled.  Even  in  such 
peril  the  feminine  repugnance  of  her  senses  to  things 
strange  was  paramount.  It  might  be  some  rotting  slimy 
creature  of  the  water.  She  stretched  her  hand  in  another 
direction,  and  touched  something  like  a  loose  round  stone. 
But  what  was  the  thread-like  weed  beside  it?  'She  rent 
the  fearful  stillness  with  a  yet  more  fearful  scream ;  and 
sprang  into  the  water,  away  from  the  loathsome  spot. 
That  was  not  stone  and  weed,  but  bone  and  hair. 

The  struggles  and  fatigues  that  followed  she  never  real¬ 
ized  thoroughly  until,  exhausted,  she  lay  concealed  amongst 
the  vines  on  the  Rhine  bank.  She  wept  and  sobbed, 
muffling  the  sound  beneath  her  dank  sodden  dress,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  her  discovery.  It  was  evening,  and  within 
hearing  the  laborers  were  returning  to  their  homes.  Some 
were  chatting  and  laughing  —  these  cheered  her ;  but 
those  who  trod  along  without  speaking  filled  her  heart 
with  terror.  Improbable  as  it  was,  she  believed  them  to 
be  servant  of  the  Graf  sent  in  her  pursuit. 

How  thankful  was  she  when  the  first  star  twinkled 
down  upon  her  through  the  vine-leaves ;  how  grateful  when, 
looking  up  to  the  horrid  castle  from  which  she  had  escaped, 
she  saw  the  pale  flame  flickering  in  the  black  smoke  of  the 
beacon  1  Now  she  was  safe  from  discovery  by  the  villa¬ 
gers.  Upon  her  hands  and  knees  she  began  crawling  from 
her  place  of  concealment.  Her  poor  arms  trembled  under 
her,  partly  from  cold,  but  still  more  from  the  agitation  of 
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her  weary  heart.  She  essayed  to  walk  ;  her  legs  doubled 
under  her,  and  she  fell  with  her  face  upon  the  brown  earth. 

Oldwife  Grisel  was  no  more.  She  had  outlived  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  as  if  simply  to  prove  how  very 
tough  and  durable  her  constitution  could  be  when  it  chose' 
but  when  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright  she  melted 
quietly  out  of  existence,  like  the  snow.  Before  she  went 
sne  told  her  son  where  he  would  find  her  money ;  so  that 
Rudolph,  when  she  was  dead,  found  himself  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  wealth,  and  ample  provision  fur  the  future  in  the 
undivided  profits  of  the  ferry.  The  projirietv  which 
naturally  characterized  the  proceedings  of  two  such  de¬ 
lightful  young  people  as  Dorothe  and  Rudolidi  (orbade 
them  to  meet  henceforth  as  had  been  their  wont.  In  the 
evening  following  the  burial  of  old  Grisel,  they  had  a 
happy  uopeful  conversation. 

The  next  day  Rudolph  found  a  friend  to  look  after  the 
ferry,  and  having  dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
he  boldly  walked  to  the  house  of  his  beloved,  and  asked 
to  see  the  rich  farmer  Werner.  He  marched  into  the 
counting-house  with  a  firm  step,  erect  head,  and  a  fine 
flush  in  his  open  face  that  made  him  look  very  handsome. 

I  dare  say  Dorothe  was  waMiing  from  some  coign  ol  van¬ 
tage,  and  thought  as  1  do.  Hurldebrand,  sitting  on  a  hi^h 
chair  in  a  corner,  with  a  book  on  a  stand  before  him,  hardly 
noticed  Rudolph.  Werner,  who  was  counting  his  money, 
gave  a  glance  upwards  and  said,  — 

“Four,  five,  six  —  take  a  seat,  if  you  please;  seven, 
eight  —  I’ll  attend  to  you  directly  ;  nine,  ten  —  that  makes 
a  hundred  and  ten  score.  Now,  sir,  what  can  1  do  for 
you  ?  ” 

When  a  straightforward  man  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say,  it  takes  him  but  little  time  to  s.ay  it.  So  very  shortly 
Rudolph  told  how  he  wanted  to  marry  Dorothe,  and  share 
his  fortune  with  her.  This  piece  of  intelligence  even 
roused  the  haughty  Hurldebrand  from  his  abstraction. 

Werner  asked  Rudolph  how  much  hi.s  fortune  was,  and 
Rudolph,  who  had  come  quite  prepared  fi)r  such  a  proper 
request,  pulled  out  his  heavy  bag  of  silver,  and  emptied  its 
contents,  big  and  little,  old  and  new,  bright  and  dull,  upon 
the  farmer’s  table.  Hurldebrand  asked  Rudolph  of  what 
descent  he  was,  and  Rudolph  told  with  some  pride  in  his 
voice  how  his  forefathers  had  been  known  to  the  oldest 
memory  as  honest  ferrymen  of  the  Rhine.  Werner  had 
begun  to  count  a  new  pile  of  gold,  and  he  said,  when  Ru¬ 
dolph  had  replied  to  Hurldebrand,  “  Eleven,  twelve  — put 
up  your  money,  my  good  young  man,  and  —  thirteen,  four¬ 
teen —  get  this  foolish  notion  out  of  your  —  fifteen,  six¬ 
teen —  head  as  soon  as  —  seventeen  —  po.ssible.  Such  a 
marriage  is  —  eighteen  —  preposterous  ;  so  farewell,  and 
God  sj)eed  you  —  nineteen,  twenty.” 

Hurldebrand  gave  his  nose  a  scornful  elevation,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  study. 

And  now  Rudolph  was  sitting  on  his  bed  in  the  cottage, 
and  the  young  moon  was  looking  with  pitiless  coldness 
through  tne  window  into  his  mournful  eyes,  that  glittered 
with  an  unwonted  tear.  Sad  and  dejected  was  he.  W  hat 
hope  was  there  for  him  in  this  world,  when  money  and 
honest  lineage,  and  an  irreproachable  and  perfect  love, 
failed  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  maiden  who  loved  him? 
All  he  could  say  had  been  unavailing.  He  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  see  or  speak  more  to  Dorothe.  Was  there  any 
one  in  this  worhl  so  truly  wretched  as  he  ? 

There  was  a  feeble  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose,  curious 
to  know  who  could  be  out  at  this  prohibited  time.  He 
opened  the  door,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question  » 
moment  since  in  his  heart,  there  tottered  uji  to  him  s 
woman  all  wan  and  bloodless.  He  drew  back  aghast,  and 
she  followed  him  into  the  moonlight,  where  her  white  teeth 
and  widely-opened  eyes  added  to  her  ghostly  apjiearance. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  ;  her  hand  was  damp  and  cold 
as  death ;  and  her  sleeve  as  it  touched  him  was  heavy 
with  moisture.  When  at  first  he  saw  a  woman’s  figure  in 
the  doorway,  he  thought  it  was  Uorothe’s ;  now  he  wrf 
undeceived,  yet  the  features  seemed  familiar  to  him.  ”  ho 
was  she? 
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do  not  know  me,”  she  said.  “  How  should  you  ? 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  grow  old  and  ugly,  but  ”  — 

“  Brunhilda  1  ”  , 

«  Hush !  for  God’s  sake,  hush  I  ”  , 

»  You  were  buried  long  since,  I  thought.”  \ 

“I  have  risen  from  the  grave  and  from  the  dead.  I  am  ‘ 
tlmost  mad.  I  cannot  believe  I  live.  Have  I  been  mur¬ 
dered,  and  is  this  death  V  Oh,  my  God,  give  me  a  proof,  a 
proof  ’!  ”  : 

Rudolph  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  said,  “  Brun- 
hilda,  poor  Brunhilda  I  ” 

“  Oh,  this  is  Rudolph  —  this  his  living  voice  —  his  kind  ' 
voice!  Oh,  say  again.  Poor  Brunhilda,  poor  Brunhilda,  , 
poor  Brunhilda  1  ”  She  sank  upon  the  bed,  in  agony,  weep- 
iV  for  herself.  These  first  wonls  of  kindness  did  more 
than  all  the  Grafs  cruelty;  they  almost  broke  her  heart.  , 
Rudolph  bent  over  her,  soothing  and  calming  her  with  the 
softness  and  tenderness  of  a  woman.  He  bade  her  take 
her  saturated  clothes  off,  and  go  to  bed.  Then  he  took  a  , 
wooden  bowl,  ami  assured  that  all  was  safe,  crept  into  the  , 
orchard,  and  rather  astonished  the  browsing  cow  by  un- 
timelv  drawing  a  supply  of  milk  from  her.  He  bade 
Brunhilda  tell  him  when  he  might  enter,  and  then,  with 
such  innocent  freedom  as  the  perfectly  pure  only  can  en-  ; 
joy,  he  sat  beside  the  bed  in  which  she  lay,  dressing  the 
poor  cut  fingers,  and  feeding  her  with  assiduous  entreaty, 
as  a  mother  would  her  sick  child. 

He  sat  there  until  the  moon  ceased  to  shine  into  the 
room.  He  had  bidden  her  try  to  sleep,  and  she  lay  per¬ 
fectly  still  that  he  might  see  how  docile  she  was  ;  and  now 
she  heard  by  his  regular  breathing  that  he  slept.  As  she 
moved,  her  cheek  touched  his  fingers  as  they  lay  upon  her 
illow;  gently  she  raised  herself  and  touched  them  with  ; 
er  quivering  lips,  with  what  feelings  few  hearts  may  ever  i 
feel,  happily  or  unhappily.  Then  she  too  slept,  and  he,  ; 
awaking,  crept  to  his  mother’s  room,  laying  himself  upon 
the  empty  l)ed  to  dream  —  a  medley  dream,  in  which  his  , 
own  and  Brunbilda’s  unhappiness  were  strangely  combined, 
and  Dorotbe  and  the  wicked  Schwartzenschwein  played 
changeful  parts. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  astute  reader  will  know  per-  > 
fectly  well,  without  reading  further,  how  this  is  all  to  end.  | 
Durothe,  with  her  big  eyes,  will  cry  awhile,  and  Rudolph  ; 
will  forget  that  attachment ;  whilst  his  pity  for  Brunhilda 
will  change  to  a  deeper  feeling  of  love.  Somehow  or  other  , 
Schwartzenschwein  gets  killed,  and  Rudolph  offers  his 
hand  to  Brunhilda,  who,  when  they  are  married,  will  pre-  i 
sent  him  with  all  the  late  Grafs  property,  which  is  hers  by  i 
law.  Then  they  will  make  a  bonfire  of  the  old  castle  to  i 
celebrate  their  nuptials,  ami  the  ruins  are  there  to  this  day. 
But  if  the  reader  does  think  so,  and  will  read  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  he  will  discover  a  convincing  proof  that  the  ! 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  race  may,  for  once  in  his  i 
life,  be  mistaken. 

Dorothe,  it  is  true,  had  another  and  a  new  lover.  For  ' 
the  term  of  mourning  requireil  by  mediaeval  decency  being  I 
expired,  the  Graf  once  more  sought  him  a  wife.  Of  all  . 
maidens  none  appeared  so  eligible  for  this  purpose  as  Do¬ 
rothe.  Her  own  charms  and  her  father’s  riches  appealed  ; 
at  once  to  his  heart  and  head ;  he  was  moved  alike  by  Cu-  i 
pid  and  cupidity'.  When  quarter-day  arrived  he  called  i 
personally  iqMjn  Werner,  and  whilst  upon  the  subject  of  | 
rents,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  laceration  caused  in  i 
bis  Imsom  by  the  fair  Dorothe.  The  farmer,  instead  of  ' 
treating  this  as  a  mere  joke,  expres.sed  the  pleasure  he  ! 
should  feel  in  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  so  worthy  a  ; 
noble  as  Schwartzenschwein,  ami  then  showed  him  the  ' 
bags  of  gold  set  aside  for  Doroihe’s  portion.*  llurldebrand 
likewise  expressed  his  desire  to  be  united  by  marriage  with 
•uch  a  fine  old  (disreputable)  line  as  the  Grafs.  True,  , 
father  and  son  believed  him  to  be  a  rascal ;  but  then  if  we 
refused  alliances  simply  on  this  ground,  what  on  earth 

*  Wtmer's  digniaiilftr  treatment  of  the  two  suitors  is  a  demonstration  of 
Jr*  ‘  ttuio  every  one  that  hath  shali  be  given.”  A  curious  parallel  ' 
b*  f  ^UD'I  in  the  cinttom  of  certain  ciflc  gulidi  in  these*barbftroufl  times ; 
wouli  with  the  utmost  eagerness  present  a  monarch  with  a  licenw  for  ^ 
*°**'*'*  *  Sot't*’*  easket,  and  the  next  minute  give  two 

™uis  impruonment  to  a  poor  hawker  who  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  one. 


would  become  of  our  “  blood  ”  ?  So  he  invited  the  Graf 
to  stay  to  supper,  and  bade  Dorothe  adorn  herself  with 
ribbons. 

Dorothe  was  obedient;  but  her  bright  ribbons  were 
strangely  in  contrast  with  her  sad  face.  That  was  cold, 
pale,  and  thin ;  but  her  considerate  relatives  consoled 
themselves  that  it  made  her  eyes  appear  larger  and 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Schwartzen¬ 
schwein  was  exceedingly  pleased  and  none  the  less  so  be¬ 
cause  of  Dorotbe’s  silence.  He  said  a  woman  with  so  little 
to  say  would  make  an  obedient  wife.  This  compliment 
was  regarded  by  the  punctilious  Hurldebrand  as  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  love;  therefore,  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Graf  to  the  Teufelswerk  path,  he  delicately  in¬ 
quired  of  him  what  his  intentions  were,  to  which  Schwartz- 
cnschwcin  replied  that  he  intended  marriage  with  Dorothe, 
and  that  as  early  as  convenient  Then  Hurldebrand  em¬ 
braced  the  Graf,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  Werner  asked  his  daughter  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  her  to  marrv  the  Graf  von  Schwartzen¬ 
schwein.  Dorothe  angrily  replied,  “  Never !  ” 

“  Then  when  can  you  make  it  convenient  ?  ”  asked 
Hurldebrand. 

And  again  Dorothe  answered,  “Never!”  Father  and 
brother  at  first  laughed  ;  afterwards  they  frowned.  Rut 
Dorothe  stirred  not  a  muscle  of  her  face.  She  who  was 
unhesitatingly  obedient  in  all  else  was  as  unhesitatingly 
disobedient  in  this.  Nothing  Werner  or  Hurldebrand  said 
moved  her  in  the  least.  She  said  she  would  marry  no  one 
if  not  Rudolph  ;  and  asked  them  if  they  wished  her  to  be 
murdered,  as  the  previous  consorts  of  the  Graf  had  been. 
Werner  and  Hurldebrand  both  agreed  that  such  would  be 
an  envial>lc  fate  compared  with  a  mesalliance  with  a  ferry¬ 
man.  Y’ou  see  they  were  not  going  to  live  with  the  Graf. 

A  week  passed,  and  Dorothe  was  unaltered  in  her  <lccis- 
ion.  When  the  Graf  came  for  his  answer,  the  holy  llurl¬ 
debrand  told  a  lie,  saying  that  Dorothe  had  a  slight  attack 
of  the  measles  ;  and  so  the  Graf  was  put  off  for  a  while. 
Meanwhile  Hurldebrand  arranged  to  go  to  Rudolph,  and 
see  if  anything  could  l)e  done  with  him  towards  furthering 
their  object.  If  he  would  only  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
in  any  manner  agreeable  to  himself,  it  might,  by  destroy¬ 
ing  Dorothe’s  hopes,  alter  her  determination.  To  Ru¬ 
dolph’s  culpable  behavior  they  attributed  Dorothe’s  dispo¬ 
sition  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  hearts  ;  and  it  seemed 
but  just  and  reasonable  that  he  in  return  should  make  a 
sacrifice  —  of  himself,  for  instance. 

With  this  view  Hurldebrand  one  day  made  his  way  to 
the  ferry-house ;  but  his  habit  of  prying  in  at  people’s  win¬ 
dows  saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  in  this  ca.se.  What  he 
saw  when  he  peeped  through  the  little  casement  in  Ru¬ 
dolph’s  cottage  was  quite  sufficient ;  he  returned  home 
with  joy  in  his  heart.  He  told  Dorothe  that  Rudolph  was 
married ;  and  when  she  boldly  refused  to  believe  him,  be 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  her  trembling  by  the  well¬ 
loved  path  to  the  ferry.  It  was  noon,  and  Rudolph  was  in 
his  boat.  Stealthily  Hurldebrand  led  her  over  the  soft 
recn  to  the  back  window  in  the  little  cottage,  and  when 
e  had  first  peeped  himself,  he  bade  Dorothe  look.  With 
her  back  towards  them  sat  a  graceful  young  woman,  and 
she  was  braiding  her  long,  shining  hair.  Dorothe  saw  this, 
and  that  the  hair  was  fair,  and  that  the  neck  beneath  was 
white,  and  she  said  faintly  to  her  brother,  “  Take  me  home, 
take  me  home  !  ” 

Never  perhaps  was  a  good  man  so  elated  with  a  sister’s 
misery  as  Hurldebrand.  He  kissed  her  affectionately  when 
he  said  “  Good  night,”  and  chuckled  with  his  father  in  a 
quite  plebeian  and  secular  way. 

Then  Dorothe  cared  not  what  became  of  her,  and  she 
wished  not  to  live.  She  should  die:  let  it  be  quickly. 
At  least  before  she  went  she  would  please  her  good  father. 
So  she  said  to  him,  “Father,  when  the  Graf  will  have  me, 

I  am  his.”  After  this  Werner  was  as  delighted  as  Hurlde¬ 
brand,  and  the  Graf  as  pleased  as  any  one.  There  should 
be  another  fete,  and  the  little  chapel  should  be  strewn  with 
white  and  pink  roses.  Great  preparations  were  made. 
Triumphal  arches  were  set  up;  and  the  mayor,  with  the 
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assutance  of  a  dictionary  and  the  sexton,  wrote  an  address,  1 
complimenting  the  Graf  on  obtaining  four  wives  more  than  { 
an  ordinary  man  attains  to.  The  extra  grandeur  of  these  | 
preparations  was  made  hy  the  corporation,  because  latterly 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  wealthier  Bergheimites  had 
Bufiered  greatly  by  the  inroads  of  an  opposition  Graf’s 
marauders,  to  whose  incursions  they  desired  Schwartzen- 
schwein  to  put  a  stop.  | 

When  Rudolph  heard  of  the  approaching  marriage,  he  ] 
was  heart-broken.  Whilst  Dorotbe  lived  and  loved  him,  | 
life  was  sweet ;  but  now  she  was  false  and  loved  him  not,  ; 
death  were  less  bitter.  Brunhilda  saw  his  grief,  and  her 
good  heart  bled  for  him.  She  suggested  that  Dorothu  was  I 
acting  under  compulsion  and  not  from  choice  ;  and  she  | 
bade  him  seek  her  and  assure  himself  she  was  yet  true.  | 
Not  for  one  minute  did  Brunhilda  entertain  the  unworthy 
thought  that  Dorothe’s  marriage  with  the  Graf  would  give  i 
Rudolph  to  her  (Brunhilda).  She  loved  him  too  deeply, 
too  well  for  that. 

Rudolph  shook  his  head  sadly ;  and  hopelessly  he  went 
to  Werner’s  house  and  asked  to  see  Dorotbe.  But  Werner 
and  Ilurldcbrand  thrust  him  from  the  door,  and  said  Do¬ 
rotbe  had  freely  given  herself  to  the  Graf  and  scorned  the 
ferryman.  Finally  they  sneeringly  bade  him  go  back  and 
be  content  with  his  leman.  Never  had  Rudolph  felt  so 
bitterly  enraged.  Her  that  he  called  sister  they  had  called 
by  an  opprobrious  name ;  they  had  been  spying  into  his 
affairs,  and  wilfully  misjudged  his  humanity.  Not  one 
word  of  this  did  lie  tell  Brunhilda ;  she  sufl'ered  enough. 
But  in  his  sleep  he  spoke  wildly  and  loud  through  the 
night ;  whilst  Brunhilda  knelt  by  her  bed,  praying  and 
weeping. 

The  Graf  descended  from  the  castle  full  an  hour  before 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  j)lace.  'fhe  interim  he  employed 
in  receiving  the  address  and  piomising  redress.  'I'he 
Bergheimites  should  be  avenged  on  the  unj)rincipled  ma¬ 
rauders.  He  inspected  the  floral  arrangements,  and  tasted 
the  wine  supplied  by  Werner  for  generjil  use.  Then  he 
went  into  the  chapel,  and  whilst  drawing  on  his  new  gaunt¬ 
lets  made  casual  inquiries  of  the  sexton  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  church  plate.  Knowledge  is  always  useful. 
The  Graf  was  not  above  robbing  a  church.  Tlie  villagers  i 
lined  either  side  of  the  road  through  the  market-place,  ^ 
and  looked  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  Werner  and  the  | 
bridal  party. 

Presently  there  was  a  murmur,  and  the  procession  ap¬ 
peared.  First  came  the  whole  police  force  of  the  two 
villages  to  clear  the  way  ;  and  as  there  were  no  obstacles 
in  their  path,  they  performed  their  duty  to  universal  admi-  ! 
ration.  Then  came  Werner’s  vine-dressers  in  an  unique  j 
livery,  invented  by  Hurldebrand  especially  for  this  occa-  | 
sion,  and  very  fine  they  looked  ;  especially  those  who  hap-  j 
pened  to  fit  their  clothes.  Hurldebrand  bad  to  have  the  | 
costumes  made  in  Koln,  and  as  all  were  made  precisely  of  I 
one  size,  it  was  rather  awkward  for  the  little  men  ;  they 
had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  peaks  of  their  heavy  hel-  '• 
mets  alxive  their  nose.  And  it  was  al-o  slightly  uncom-  j 
ortable  for  the  big  men  ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  minc- 
ng  steps,  like  a  girl,  a  certain  fear  attending  their  every  | 
movement.  Then  came  Hurldebrand  in  the  armor  his 
grandfather  had  fought  in  against  the  Saracens,  and  he 
inspired  terror  in  every  heart  ;  for  some  were  awed  by  his 
terrific  appearance,  and  others  feared  his  weight  would 
break  his  horse’s  back  in  the  middle.  So  he  staggered  by. 
Then  came  Werner  with  everything  upon  him  new,  includ¬ 
ing  a  black  patch  on  bis  nose,  'i  he  barber  who  shaved 
him  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  careful, 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  band  steady  for  nervousness, 
and  the  razor,  slipping  into  the  soft  part  of  the  farmer’s 
nose,  had  caused  an  extensive  and  gaping  wound  :  hence 
the  plaster.  Supporting  herself  upon  his  arm  was  the 
bride.  They  were  followed  by  her  friends,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  closed  by  Werner’s  dairy-maids  and  female 
servants,  who,  like  the  men,  had  been  attired  by  Hiirlde- 
brand  in  appropriate  dress.  They  did  not  look  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  the  men,  because  it  was  easy  enough  to  leave 
hooks  undone  here,  and  to  stick  pins  in  there ;  and  besides 
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they  were  very  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  village,  and  a 
good  deal  of  good-humored  pleasantry  and  fun  took  place 
between  them  and  their  friends.  Especially  the  little  boyi 
took  pleasure  in  treading  upon  their  long  skirts,  and  in 
pinning  tags  and  bobs  to  the  hanging  fallals  of  their  head¬ 
dresses. 

As  if  in  a  stupor  the  bride  walked  along.  Her  eyes 
were  not  cast  down,  but  looked  straight  before  her  into 
vacuity.  Her  features  were  quite  eximessionless.  It  was 
as  if  her  soul  were  already  dead,  and  her  body  but  the  fair 
nest  from  which  the  sweet  bird  had  flown. 

She  had  reached  the  market-place,  when  from  the  crowd 
one  stepped  forward,  and  running  to  her  side  caught  up 
her  listless  hand  and  said, — 

“  Dorothe,  Dorothe  !  ” 

Our  hearts  require  little  of  our  tongues.  In  repeating 
that  name,  unhappy  Rudolph  expressed  what  hours  of  ex¬ 
planation  could  not  have  told.  Bitter  grief  and  faithful 
love,  entreaty  and  despair,  were  in  an  instant  told,  and  as 
quickly  heard  and  believed.  Now  a  flush  came  into  Do¬ 
rothe’s  face,  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  Rudolph  as  if 
I  they  would  never  leave  him,  and  she  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  knowing  nothing  but  that  he  was  still  hers. 

!  Werner  was  amazed  and  confounded.  What  could  he 
,  do  ?  Not  knowing,  he  hastened  after  Hurldebrand,  who, 

I  concerned  with  his  own  difliculties,  was  getting  along  as 
I  fast  as  he  could  with  his  part  of  the  procession,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  cavalcade  behind. 

You  may  be  sure  the  episode  of  the  lovers’  meeting  at- 
!  tracted  all  attention.  Whisjjers,  murmurs,  sympathetic 
sighs  arose  from  those  near,  and  were  echoed  by  those  be¬ 
yond.  The  villagers  closed  round  the  young  couple,  and 
through  this  mob  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break.  Hurlde- 
,  brand’s  horse  had  been  stopped,  and  when  urged  to  pro- 
I  ceed  again,  had  (juietly  doubled  his  legs  and  rolled  over 
on  his  rider;  and  Werner  was  disrespectfully  handled  by 
I  the  independent  villagers  when  he  attempted  to  get  before 
I  them.  At  this  juncture  the  Graf’s  harsh  voice  was  heard, 

I  and  quickly  an  opening  was  made  for  him.  He  strode 
through  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  Werner  fol¬ 
lowed  at  his  heels  like  a  hound.  The  mob  closed  in  and 
pressed  close  upon  them.  Schwartzenschwein  drew  his 
sword,  and  quickly  the  villagers  fell  back,  leaving  an  open 
space  around  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene. 

“  Sunder  them  1  sunder  them  1  ”  shouted  Werner. 

The  Graf  put  his  hand  upon  Dorothe’s  shoulder,  and 
said  to  Rudolph.  — 

“  Ferryman,  this  woman  is  mv  wife.” 

“  She  is  not  thine,  nor  shall  slie  be,”  said  Rudolph,  dis- 
engaaing  his  sword  arm  from  about  Dorothe’s  waist. 

“  She  and  her  father  too  have  given  their  promise. 
Who  will  separate  us  V  Who  has  the  right  to  come  be¬ 
tween  us  ?  ” 

“  I,”  said  a  voice  beside. 

Then  Brunhilda,  removing  a  veil  that  had  concealed  her 
face  from  those;  she  stood  amongst,  looked  boldly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wickeil  Graf,  and  turned  around  that  all  people 
might  see  her.  Then  she  said  loudly,  that  they  might 
every  one  hear  her,  “  I  am  Brunhilda,  the  wife  of  Graf 
von  Schwartzenschwein,  and  I  forbid  this  marriage.” 

'I'he  Graf  appeared  unable  to  believe  his  senses.  His 
face  became  ashen,  and  the  peonies  that  erst  blossomed  in 
his  checks  were  distilled,  and  the  drops  of  nioisturp  stood 
upon  his  face.  A  hostile  murmur  amongst  the  villagers 
aroused  him  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive 
I  action.  He  drew  a  whistle  from  his  breast  and  blew  a 
I  shrill  note.  Half  a  dozen  quasi-villagers  threw  ofl  their 
'  cloaks  and  appeared  in  their  true  characters  —  Schwartz- 
I  enechwein’s  body-guard,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  Graf 
and  his  men  faced  the  crowd  and  drew  their  swords. 

Now,”  said  the  Graf,  “  let  us  arbitrate.  Resistance  is 
useless.  Surrender  to  me  Dorothe;  she  shall  be  mine. 

'  As  for  thee,  woman  ”  (facing  Brunhilda),  ‘‘  thou  art  an 
unjirincijde.d  impostor,  and  must  sutler  the  punishment 
j  of  imposition.  Guards,  seize  her !  ” 

I  “  Hold  1  ”  cried  Rudolph.  “  Thou  art  known.  Suspect 
I  ing  who  the  real  marauders  were,  we  have  watched,  and 
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(band  in  thee  and  thy  scoundrels  the  destroyers  of  our 
nroperty.  'Ve  are  prepared !  ”  He  clapped  his  hands, 
jnd  a  score  of  sturdy  villagers,  turning  up  their  sleeves, 
displayed  at  once  their  badge  of  special  constable,  and  the 
weapon  wielded  by  the  force.  Rudolph  himself 
drtw  his  sword,  and  placing  himself  between  Dorothe  and 
Brunhilda  and  the  (iraf,  he  shouted,  — 

“  Bergheim,  secure  the  rascals,  and  for  yourself  freedom 
from  the  cursed  yoke  of  Schwartzenschwein.”  Unused  to 
irmed  opposition,  the  Grafs  men  no  sooner  saw  the  for- 
laidable  array  of  their  adversaries  then  they  threw  them- 
lekes  upon  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy.  Not  so  the 
Graf.  Whirling  his  sword  about  his  head  he  sprang  to- 
tjrds  Rudolph,  and  brought  his  weapon  down  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  It  is  needless  to  say  Rudolph  excused 
himself  from  being  cleft  to  the  chine  by  a  very  dexterous 
puTV.  And  then  began  a  fearful  fight.  Every  stroke 
jMmed  to  carry  certain  destruction  with  it,  yet  Vailed  in 
efect.  Not  once  did  either  seek  the  customary  interval 
for  refreshment.  Blood  flowed  on  both  sides,  and  blood 
flew  between.  ^len  feared  to  interpose.  Women  were 
too  interested  to  faint.  All  prayed  for  the  success  of 
Rudolpb.  Even  Werner  said,  “Conquer,  Rudolph,  and 
thy  guerdon  shall  be  Dorothe ;  ”  and  Ilurldebrand  said, 
“Ihy  prowess  (if  thou  winnest)  will  prove  thy  nobility, 
and  thy  worth  even  for  my  sister.” 

What  other  encouragement  needed  Rudolph?  Yet  a 
gtester  incentive  htid  he  in  the  spectacle  of  these  two  poor 
women,  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  clinging  to  each  other, 
in  terror  for  his,  rather  than  of  their  own  fate.  He  was 
not  fii'hting  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  them  ;  and  this 
it  was  that  made  him  superior  to  his  foe.  At  last  Rudolph 
made  a  desperate  lunge  and  his  sword  was  through  the 
Grafs  body.  The  Grafs  parry  came  too  late.  Yet  the 
stroke  cut  Rudolph’s  sword  otV  by  the  hilt.  The  Graf, 
though  mortally  wounded,  was  not  yet  dead.  With  agony 
and  hate  transforming  his  face  to  that  of  a  fiend,  he  nerved 
himself  for  the  thrust  which  should  be  his  last.  Rudolph 
saw  it.  He  cast  one  tender  look  of  despair,  immortal  love, 
and  adieu  at  Dorothe,  and  dropped  his  arms  beside  him  to 
receive  his  death.  And  now  Sehwartzenschwein’s  sword 
in  its  turn  was  she.athed  in  quivering  flesh,  and  the  Graf 
and  his  victim  fell  together.  Yet  Rudolph  was  unscathed  ! 

Brunhilda  had  seen  his  despair  and  thrown  herself  upon 
the  threatening  steel,  and  now,  but  a  foot  removed  from 
the  Grafs  corse,  she  lay  bleeding  on  the  stones.  Rudolph 
flung  himself  beside  her,  and  by  him  sank  Dorothe. 

Brunhilda  saw  no  one  but  him  for  whom  she  died.  She 
could  not  spe.ak,  but  her  expanded  eyes  were  full  of  unut¬ 
terable  love  and  entre.aty,  as  Rudolph  looked  ’down  into 
them.  And  slie  pursed  her  lips,  like  an  erring  child  wish¬ 
ing  a  kiss  before  sinking  to  sleep.  He  bent  his  head,  and 
for  the  first  time  their  lips  met,  and  the  sound  of  a  kiss 
broke  the  awful  silence.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  with 
the  saddest,  sweetest  smile,  and  a  little  shuddering  sigh 
told  how  all  grief  left  her  heart,  and  that  at  last  the  weary 
child  slumbered. 
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IX  TWO  CHAPTKKS. 


1  MENTION  these  little  matters  to  show  that  Fulhard’s 
qualities  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  that 
everjbody  in  those  days  desired  to  think  favorably  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  aeceiit  .any  approbation  that  came  to  him,  as 
»  natural  right ;  but  when  his  savings  or  doings  were  not 
rtgarded  approvingly,  that  gave  {urn  small  concern.  He 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  and  if  others  had  not 
the  discernment  to  recognize  his  merits,  it  was  their  mis¬ 
fortune.  What  he  thought  of  such  benighted  people  was 
Mten  shown  in  his  manner,  and  the  sneering  tone  in  which 
he  Mmbated  or  criticised  their  remarks. 

Poor  Evans  was  constantly  provoking  and  incurring  his 


hard  word.  You  see,  without  my  telling  you,  how  this 
would  happen.  Evans's  occupation  was  gone.  His  little 
knowing  discoveries,  scratched  out  with  so  much  under¬ 
ground  labor,  were  not  only  surpassed  —  they  were  made 
insignificant  by  Fulhard’s  twenty  times  more  active  and 
bold  researches,  and  ridiculous  by  the  ensign’s  deprecia¬ 
tory  remarks  on  them.  I  think  that  Evans,  excessively 
jealous  at  finding  him.self  ontdone  in  his  own  line,  probably 
gave  some  provocation ;  but  whoever  was  to  blame,  there 
was  some  sparring  which  it  was  painful  to  listen  to.  After 
it  began,  Evans’s  horses,  his  curiosities,  his  brown  and 
black  acquaintances,  his  information,  were  pointedly  sur¬ 
passed,  each  in  its  own  kind,  by  Fulhard’s. 

Poor  Evans  seemed  broken-hearted,  and  talked  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  regiment,  which  many  of  us  implored  him  not  to  do, 
but  to  have  patience.  He  required  some,  for  Fulhard, 
having  begun  the  war,  did  not  confine  himself  to  rivalry  in 
what  may  be  called  Evans’s  private  department,  but  be¬ 
came  very  critical  about  the  mess,  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
Evans  was  treasurer,  and  indeed  pretty  nearly  sole  man¬ 
ager.  This  “  nagging,”  though  it  may  have  been  adopted 
out  of  ill-will  to  the  treasurer,  w.as  nevertheless,  I  suspect, 
due  to  another  motive  also.  Fulhard  was  known  to  be 
again  short  of  money  ;  his  father  had  positively  refused  to 
increase  his  allowance ;  and  he  had  laid  his  friends  and 
admirers  under  contributions,  which  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
restore.  He  was  very  urgent  with  all  those  who  would 
allow  him  to  advise  them,  that  they  should  deal  at  particu¬ 
lar  stores  and  should  purchase  certain  things  which  he 
strongly  recommended,  whether  they  required  them  or  not. 

All  this  looked  bad,  and  the  fault-finding  with  the  mess 
may  have  been  of  a  piece  with  the  rest ;  for  Evans  had 
positively  refused  to  open  accounts  for  the  mess  with  Ful¬ 
hard’s  friends,  or  to  relax  in  any  way  the  rules,  which 
were  very  stringent,  especially  as  to  early  payments  of 
officers’  accounts.  The  latter  was  loud  in  his  expositions 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  —  we  were  to  live 
fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  at  the  least  —  if  there  were  a  civil¬ 
ian  mess-man  and  “  no  monopoly,”  as  the  opposition  were 
taught  to  call  it.  Many  w^'re  ungenerous  enough  to  see  in 
this  plan  only  a  means  of  procuring  credit  longer  than 
the  regulations  allowed,  and  of  commencing  dealings  with 
certain  tradesmen  whom  the  most  of  us  did  not  desire  to 
employ.  But  the  agitation,  kept  up  with  the  vis  which 
Fulhard  knew  how  to  apply,  was  really  effective  among  the 
juniors ;  we  were  rapidly  becoming  two  parties ;  and  the 
consequences  to  the  regiment  promised  to  be  serious.  The 
seniors  supported  Evans  and  the  old  regime ;  but  the  press¬ 
ure  was  getting  very  strong  —  an  old  stager  going  home 
and  a  young  one  coming  out  might  turn  the  scale. 

In  the  mean  time  my  ensign  was  fool  enough  to  get  into 
a  mess  from  which  all  his  effrontery  couldn’t  save  him. 
There  was  a  pickle  called  Morley  in  the  regiment  —  a 
queer  fellow,  but  rather  a  cub.  The  colonel  thought  he 
might  make  something  of  him  ;  and  with  a  view  of  doing  so, 
noticed  all  his  escapades,  although  not  severely.  Morley, 
however,  was  greatly  frightened  —  thought  the  colonel 
wanted  to  be  down  on  him,  and  was  as  anxious  if  he  made 
a  mistake  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  irregularity.  While 
under  the  belief  that  the  colonel  would  make  a  handle  of 
his  first  stumble  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  had  to  attend  the 
general’s  half-yearly  inspection  ;  and  he  remembered  just 
before  the  appointed  day  that  his  shako  had  been  destroyed 
in  some  foolish  skylark. 

So  far  as  1  remember,  there  was  nothing  in  the  case 
which,  if  the  story  were  fairly  told,  could  have  been  treated 
as  very  heinous.  He  h.ad  lost  his  shako  by  an  accident,  and 
I  hadn’t  had  time  to  get  out  another  —  that  was  all.  But 
i  Morley  had  visions  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  general  as 
I  unprovided  with  a  proper  head-dress,  and  at  the  same  time 
spoken  of  as  a  youth  whom  it  was  not  desirable  to  retain 
in  the  service.  He  couldn’t  borrow  a  shako,  because  the 
whole  regiment  was  to  turn  out,  and  every  officer  would  be 
j  required  to  wear  his  own.  One  shako  only  would  be  off 
duty  —  Anstruther’s,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  but 
Morley  had  offended  Anstruther  by  some  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  the  loan. 
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Od  his  mentioning;  his  difficulty  to  Fulhard,  of  whom  he 
was  a  sort  of  proitgi,  the  latter,  who  did  not  like  Anstru- 
ther,  most  unjustly  a^ed  with  Morley  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  ask  the  loan  of  the  shako.  “  But  never  mind 
that,  my  boy,”  added  my  sub ;  ‘  I’ll  f;et  you  the  shako  in 
spite  of  him  —  see  if  I  don’t.”  And  he  really  brought  it 
to  Morley,  telling  him  with  a  complacent  smile  that  he  had 
TOne  to  Anstrutoer’s  room  while  the  latter  lay  awake  on 
his  bed,  crawled  under  the  bed  to  the  inner  corner  of  the 
chamber,  got  possession  of  the  shako,  and  returned  without 
being  seen  or  heard.  Morley  wore  it  on  parade,  but  after¬ 
wards  resisted  F ulhard’s  proposal  to  take  it  back  again  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  either  fearing  that  it  had  already  been  missed, 
or  else  having  sufficient  sense  of  propriety  to  be  open  with 
Anstrutber,  now  that  his  difficulty  nad  been  got  over.  Lucky 
for  him  that  he  took  that  course,  for  the  shako  had  been 
missed,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  detec¬ 
tion  ;  so  confession  was  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  properest 
course.  Morley  went  into  Anstruther’s  room  with  the  shako 
in  his  hand,  and  made  a  very  humble  apology  for  having 
taken  the  liberty  of  using  it. 

“  Before  I  make  any  answer  to  your  excuses,”  answered 
Anstrutber,  “you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  by  what 
means  you  got  possession  of  the  shako ;  did  you  make  use 
of  my  servant  ?  ” 

“  No,  upon  my  honor.” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  explain.” 

In  Anstruther’s  hands,  and  with  a  lame  case,  Morley  was 
not  long  in  betraying  enough  to  let  it  be  guessed  how 
things  stood ;  indeed,  he  need  not  have  had  any  scruple 
about  revealing  the  whole  business,  if  he  had  remembered 
that  Fulhard  had  boasted  ot  his  exploit. 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  answered  Anstrutber,  “  I  accept  your 
apology,  and  request  you  to  understand  that  by  simply 
having  asked  the  loan  of  me  you  might  have  prevented  the 
having  to  excuse  yourself  at  all.  1  he  matter  is  at  an  end 
between  you  and  me  ;  not  so  between  me  and  the  person 
who  may  have  taken  the  liberU-  of  removing  the  shako 
from  my  room.” 

Anstrutber  immediately  reciuestcd  a  friend  to  bring  Ful¬ 
hard  to  account;  but  the  story  being  now  pretty  well 
known,  and  Anstruther’s  probable  course  accurately 
guessed,  it  was  determined  among  us  seniors  that  our  sick 
comrade  should  not  be  troubled  about  the  escapade. 
Three  of  us  bad  an  interview  with  Fulhard,  and  told  him 
that  unless  be  should  write  a  full  and  sufficient  apology  to 
Anstrutber  we  would  take  up  the  matter  as  a  military  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  bring  it  officially  before  the  colonel. 

He  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  and  he  tried  to  bluster,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  but  a  private  misunderstanding  at  the  worst. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer  ;  he  dared  not  let  the  case 
go  into  the  onlerly-room ;  and  finally  he  penned  the  re¬ 
quired  note,  which  anticipated  Anstruther’s  message  to  him, 
and  which,  being  accepted,  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 
Fulhard ’s  repute  was,  however,  a  good  deal  shaken  by  his 
being  so  plainly  shown  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  His 
pecuniary  shortcomings,  moreover,  were  damaging  to  him  a 
good  deal,  and  an  expedient  to  which  he  now  resorted  to 
raise  the  wind  still  further  lowered  him  in  public  estima¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  young  merchant  of  some  means  but  not  very 
much  discretion,  with  whom  many  of  our  officers  were 
pretty  intimate.  His  name  was  Henriquez.  This  youth 
expressed  some  doubt  about  anybody  t>eing  able  to  do  a 
walking  feat  against  time,  of  which  Fulhard  had  spoken  ; 
whereupon  the  latter  ottered  to  do  something  very  much 
harder  —  that  is,  he  was  to  do  the  same  distance  in  the 
same  time,  and  he  was  to  carry  a  knapsack  with  a  soldier’s 
full  kit  in  it. 

It  was  no  more  than  he  had  done  at  home,  but  of  course 
things  were  different  in  ibis  climate.  Henriquez  made  the 
bet  rather  against  his  will,  and  won  it  rather  against  his 
expectation,  after  the  readiness  to  undertake  it  displayed 
by  Fulhard.  The  ensign  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
raising  the  three  doubloons  which  he  lost,  and  he  never 
recovered  from  the  failure.  It  was  not  like  him,  how¬ 
ever,  to  accept  anything  like  defeat,  and  he  was  very  hard 


j  run  for  money.  So  he  announced  with  much  confidence 
that  this  little  trial  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him' 
that  he  knew  now  exactly  what  he  could  accomplish,  and 
that  Henriquez  was  quite  welcome  to  the  three  doubloons, 
for  he  meant  to  have  them  back  again  with  usurious  in¬ 
terest  shortly. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  would  do  a  much  longer  walk 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  but  carrying  an  empty  knapsack 
I  instead  of  a  full  one.  This  he  said  he  would  forfeit  his  life 
I  if  he  didn’t  do.  He  quite  pestered  Henriquez  to  make  a 
'  bet  of  £200  currency  (£l20  sterling)  with  him  on  this 
'  achievement;  but  Henriquez  declined.  Fulhard  neverthe- 
I  less  said  that  he  would  get  the  bet  taken,  would  win  it, 
and  then  pick  up  a  great  deal  more.  He  would  soon  be  in 
funds,  ana  be  not  only  just  but  generous.  He  intended  to 
give  a  lift  to  a  poor  youngster  who  hung  about  the  barracks, 
and  attached  himself  a  good  deal  to  the  brilliant  ensign  — 

I  an  unfortunate  orphan  lad  such  as  one  often  sees  in  the  col- 
I  onies,  without  means  to  go  home  for  education,  and  there- 
1  fore  only  slenderly  taught  —  idle  three  fourths  of  his  time, 

I  and  the  other  fourth  temporarily  employed  in  offices  vacant 
I  by  death  or  absence  on  leave.  This  poor  fellow  was  to  be 
I  set  on  his  legs,  and  I  know  not  what  other  benevolences 
!  were  to  be  carried  into  act  as  soon  as  my  sanguine  subaltern 
'  should  realize  the  means  which  he  already  saw  with  the 
eye  of  faith.  He  did  succeed  at  last  in  getting  the  bet 
I  from  Henriquez,  and  he  got  half  the  island  together  to  see 
him  win  it. 

j  The  concourse  was  like  that  which  tomes  to  an  election 
I  or  some  great  public  event.  Opinion  was  greatly  divided 
about  Fulhard,  and  the  betting  was  more  spirited  than  on 
anything  of  the  kind  that  I  remember  at  the  station.  The 
!  event  came  off  one  fine  evening  on  the  race-course.  I 
,  recollect  seeing  a  figure  in  a  blue  flannel  blouse,  a  Panama 
i  hat,  and  carrying  a  knapsack,  stretching  along  over  the 
'  stunted  grass  and  weeds  which  make  the  verdure,  or  rather 
'  the  brown  expanse  of  that  ill-kept  plain.  The  niggers  all 
I  backed  “  Massa  Fuller,”  and  ottered  their  dollars,  half- 
dollars,  and  macaronis  like  madmen,  cheering  the  walker, 
and  wrangling,  swearing,  and  rioting,  surging  on  to  the 
I  course  in  the  melee,  and  being  swept  ott’  it  by  charges  of  the 
'  stewards,  or  the  gentle  pressure  of  their  horses’  haunches 
and  heels.  'I'he  soldiers,  too,  were  most  anxious  that  the 
I  officer  should  win.  They  called  to  him  to  adjust  his  pack, 
or  to  throw  his  own  weight  forward  or  backward,  according 
to  the  viiriations  of  the  ground,  they  being,  you  know,  all 
well  practised  in  getting  along  on  their  legs  and  carring 
weight.  “  The  pack  a  little  higher,  your  honor.”  *'  Keep 
your  honor’s  chest  forward  now.”  And  our  Hibernians,  of 
whom  we  had  a  considerable  sprinkling,  were  of  course  not 
silent  on  the  occasion.  “  Toighten  the  sthraps  a  hole, 
sor.”  “  Lane  well  back  in  the  ascint.”  “  The  darlin’  'ud 

do  betther  without  thim  d - d  brogues ;  sure  I  bate  the 

mail-coach  barefut,  but  I  can  do  nothin’  in  the  lither.” 

He  went  round  once  or  twice  in  splendid  style.  I  forget 
what  the  undertaking  actually  was,  but  I  know  we  said 
that  if  he  could  keep  up  the  pace  his  success  was  certain. 
On  he  bore,  and  on  ;  the  betting  on  him  began  to  be  very 
animated;  the  nigger  excitement  was  tremendous.  Then 
we  siiw  him  suddenly  leave  the  course  and  lie  down. 

“  By  Jove,  it’s  all  over  1  he’s  done  1  ”  shouted  some,  while 
others  entreated  people  to  have  patience  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  was  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  crowd,  so  that  they 
couldn’t  rush  up  to  him  at  a  bound.  He  assured  those  on 
horseback,  and  the  small  audience  that  happened  to  be 
near,  that  he  had  stopped  only  to  adjust  one  of  his  .shoes, 
and  that  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter.  Before  the  crowd 
had  crossed  the  course  he  was  up  and  off  again,  tremendously 
cheered.  There  was  a  manifest  tailing  off,  though,  from 
this  time.  The  walking  was  not  so  good  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  spare  ;  and  there  still  remained  a  stiff  portion  to  do. 
The  niggers  were  for  a  short  time  rather  subdued  ;  then 
the  minority  who  had  bet  against  the  walker  began  to  take 
heart  and  to  speak  with  their  tongues. 

“  Me  ’tand  to  win  five  dallar  ;  h  ih,  boy,  me  see  berry 
well  him  didn't  able  for  do  it  !  ”  “  My  king  I  1  wonder 

if  you  is  able  for  pay  me,  sar  ;  me  shan’t  let  you  oil  nut- 
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tin’  ”  (this  speech  would  lead  to  a  row  for  certain).  “  Hei, 
look-a-dere  ;  what  me  tell  you,  sar  ;  him  ’zausted  already 
—  you  see,  you  see  ?  Buckra  no  able  for  walk  good.” 

In  a  little  while  it  was  apparent  that  Fulhat-d  was  beaten  ; 
he  went  on  pluckily  till  the  time  was  up ;  but  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  distance.  He  was  driven  to  barracks  a  good 
deal  e.xhausted  ;  most  of  us  went  to  dinner  disappointed  ; 
the  soldiers  were  greatly  out  of  heart  and  did  not  jollify  — 
indeed,  the  gallant  spirits  “  weighed  off  ”  next  morning  in 
the  orderly-room  were  rather  fewer  than  usual.  The  nig¬ 
ger  jabbering  and  wrangling  was  without  parallel  —  the 
mob  didn’t  quite  clear  off  the  course  for  twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  a  man  killed,  and  several  were  injured. 

This  was  a  serious  business  for  Fulhard.  He  had  to  beg 
time  of  Henriquez.  His  prestige  declined  notably.  Officers 
and  civilians  began  to  look  upon  his  debts  as  doubtful  ones, 
to  say  the  best  of  them.  Yet  in  these  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  he  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  on  the  question  of 
the  mess-reforms,  as  he  called  them,  and  the  mortification  of 
being  beaten  by  a  large  majority. 

You  will  hardly  guess  what  his  nc.xt  move  was.  It  was 
such  as  none  but  a  very  extraordinary  person  wo'uld  have 
made.  He  determined,  as  the  mess  could  not  be  managed 
as  he  recommended,  to  partially  withdraw  from  it,  using 
the  only  means  which  could  enable  him  to  withdraw  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  service  altogether.  He  announced  that  he 
meant  to  get  married,  and  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  con¬ 
templated  this  step  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  mess  which 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  'The  fearful  retribution  hanging 
over  us  <lid  not  cause  any  one  to  waver.  The  mess  seemed 
disposed  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  And  so  my  active 
subaltern  went  on  with  his  wooing,  and  got  married. 
Many  of  us  —  I  for  one  —  danced  at  his  wedding.  The 
bride,  a  rpiiet  and  very  nice  girl,  was  daughter  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  official.  Fulhard’s  new  relations  helped  him  a 
little  with  money,  and  he  went  into  the  mountains  for  his 
honeymoon,  while  we  speculated  on  what  sort  of  a  married 
man  he  would  make,  and  felt  glad  that  his  choice  had 
fallen  upon  so  estimable  a  person.  His  choice  w.a.s,  how¬ 
ever,  not  destined  to  affect  the  regiment  much. 

On  the  bridegroom’s  reappearance,  the  colonel,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  regarding  the  youth’s  proceedings  (es¬ 
pecially  those  relating  to  money)  with  disapprobation,  sent 
for  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  didn't  think  that  his 
marriage  might  afford  a  good  rea.son  for  changing  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Fulhard  said  he  bad  no  thought  of  exchanging, 
and  that  he  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He,  however,  came  afterwards  to  perceive  that  the 
divisions  in  the  mess,  which  were  attributed  to  bis  restless¬ 
ness,  must  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  cost ;  al.so  that  his  dis¬ 
position  to  run  in  debt  was  viewed  with  considerable  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  that  it  was  likely,  if  he  should  remain,  that  his 
retirement  might  not  be  optional,  whereas  now  be  might 
move  to  another  station  and  commence  afresh.  He  not 
only  took  this  hint,  but  he  adopted  it  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own  idea,  and  argued  with  his  usual  vehemence  to  show  its 
wisdom  and  consummate  cleverness. 

Negotiations  were  immediatelv  set  on  foot,  and  while 
they  were  pending.  Ensign  Fulhard  proceeded  home  on 
leave  of  absence  to  introtluce  his  wife  in  his  father’s  house. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  regiment  was  soon  reunited ;  they 
forgot,  or  at  any  rate  ceased  to  resent,  the  dissensions 
which  he  had  originated  and  fomented,  and  they  spoke  of 
him  as  one  who  had  brought  them  a  little  notoriety,  and 
whose  exploits  were  worthy  of  coniinemoration.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  though  there  cannot  be  now  a  man  in  the  o^d 
corps  who  remember-  Fulhard’s  service  in  it,  they  preserve 
the  legends  of  his  exploits,  expanded  perhaps  to  mythic 
proportions. 

Thus  terminated  my  first  acquaintance  with  mv  active 
subaltern,  whom  I  was  destined  to  see  again  at  different 
stages  of  his  career.  Although  1  had  early  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  guide  or  restrain  him,  I  was  al¬ 
ways  on  friendly  terms  with  him  ;  and  I  fancy  he  recognized 
my  kind  intentions  if  he  pitied  the  huiiidrum  caution  which 
would  have  controlled  the  flights  of  a  spirit  like  his. 

1  can  see  his  ensign’s  face  now  before  me  as  I  write. 


I  with  its  look  of  entire  belief  in  himself  and  all  his  schemes, 
and  his  sneer  for  every  person  and  thing  that  did  not  help 
his  argument.  I  remember  his  very  hands,  the  fingers  of 
which  were  broad  and  flat  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  Naples  biscuits.  His  features  band¬ 
aged  up  for  a  day  or  two  after  encounters,  which  were  fre¬ 
quent  in  his  night  adventures,  come  up  before  me  fresh  as 
life.  1  don’t  think  that  he  was  really  pugnacious ;  but  the 
stimulants  which  he  took,  and  which  everybody  agreed 
that  his  great  activity  in  a  warm  climate  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  made  him  rather  savage  at  times. 

It  was  several  years  after  his  marriage  before  I  saw  Ful- 
1  bard  again.  The  changes  of  the  service  had  taken  me  to 
j  Gibraltar,  where  I  was  holding  a  start'  appointment.  A 
troop-ship  having  put  into  the  bay,  it  was  my  duty  to 
board  her.  As  she  was  only  to  remain  a  few  hours,  all  the 
officers  had  landed  before  I  reached  her  —  all  the  cabin 
passengers,  I  might  say,  except  one  group,  a  lady  and  three 
or  four  children,  whom  I  found  on  deck.  Some  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  lady’s  face  crossed  me  as  1  approached 
her ;  but  military  men  see  so  many  faces  that  I  thought 
nothing  of  the  resemblance  or  whatever  it  was,  and  was 
passing  her  by  with  a  distant  salute  when  a  timid  voice 
pronounced  my  name,  and  asked  if  I  could  remember  Mrs. 
Fulhard  years  ago  in  Jamaica.  I  know  not  why  it  was  or 
i  is,  but  I  warm  to  those  old  West  Indian  associations  more 
I  readily  than  to  any  other;  and  as  I  turned  to  take  the 
I  lady’s  proffered  hand,  a  vista  of  pleasant,  almost  romantic 
j  scenes,  reappeared  and  rapt  me  away. 

j  Half  an  hour  was  soon  gone  in  asking  and  answering 
■  questions.  Mrs.  Fulhard,  though  representing  herself  as 
in  good  health  and  happy  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
gave  me  rather  the  idea  of  a  broken  spirit.  She  had  never 
seen  Gibraltar,  yet,  while  everylxKly  else  had  landed  to 
stroll  over  the  famous  rock,  there  sat  she,  listless  and  soli- 
I  tary.  Her  good  looks  had  faded,  her  apparel  wgis  shabby, 

I  as  was  that  of  her  children.  I  doubt  whether  she  had  a 
I  ■  nurse  with  her.  Poor  wife  !  she  had  evidently  been  tasting 
,  some  of  the  bitters  of  matrimony,  and  of  the  service. 

It  was  clear  that  money  was  not  more  plentiful  with  my 
i  qnonilam  subaltern  (he  was  a  captain  now)  than  it  had 
I  been  in  old  days,  yet  he  had  contrived  to  hold  on,  and  now 
1  in  Cey’lon,  whither  they  were  bound,  the  good  colonial  al- 
I  lowance  might  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads  above  the 
!  tide.  Fulhiird  had  gone  on  shore  ;  when  I  inquried  about 
j  him,  his  wife  said  that  he  was  well,  and  as  active  as  ever, 

I  but  she  hinted  that  he  was  not  appreciated,  and  she  won- 
[  dered  how  any  man  could  so  devote  himself  to  the  service 
I  and  continue  such  notable  exertions  without  receiving  the 
j  slightest  encouragement.  All  sorts  of  insignificant  young 
men,  she  said,  were  daily  getting  nice  appointments;  while 
I  Captain  Fulhard,  to  whom,  as  I  knew,  very  few  of  them 
j  were  fit  to  play  second,  was  left  to  regimental  drudgery. 

1  “  I  wouldn’t  go  on  toiling  and  fretting  for  them,”  said  Mrs. 

I  Fulhard,  showing  just  a  little  heat.  “Let  some  of  those 
I  who  get  the  good  things  do  the  difficult  work,  if  they  can.” 

I  I  asked  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  and  was 
1  ha[)py  in  being  able  to  effect  some  little  cabin  arrangements 
I  which  would  materially  increase  her  comfor*.  I  also  got 
I  her  permission  to  send  her  ort' some  fruit  for  the  little  ones  ; 
I  and  when  it  went  on  board,  the  fruit  had  with  it  several 
packages  such  as  I  knew  to  he  indispensable  for  small  peo¬ 
ple  at  sea,  and  such  as  I  sadly  suspected  Mrs.  Fulhard  was 
not  provided  with.  She  lingered  over  our  adieux  with  the 
j  cleaving  of  a  soul  little  accustomed  to  sympathy  or  consid- 
i  eration.  I  don’t  think  I  am  given  to  sentiment,  but  I 
pitied  that  young  woman,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
her  as  I  was  pulled  back  to  shore. 

Not  many  yards  from  the  landing-place  I  espied  a  party 
of  officers  going  .dong  at  speed,  although  the  weather  was 
warm.  The  pace  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the  group 
reminded  me  instantly  of  Fulhard's  surroundings  in  old 
days.  Presently  I  made  him  out :  he  was  looking  a  good 
deal  worn  for  his  age  ;  his  shoulders  rounder  than  of  yore  ; 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  his  legs  rather  more  remarkable. 
He  used  never  to  be  very  careful  of  bis  dress,  and  he  had 
i  not  become  more  of  a  beau  since  I  last  saw  him.  He  did 
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not  recognize  me  till  I  spoke,  but  then  he  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  me;  and  he  accompanied  me  home  to  lunch  (I  had  a 
house  of  my  own  and  did  not  live  at  a  mess),  instead  of 
going  with  the  others  to  one  of  the  messes  which  had  given 
them  an  invitation. 

Five  minutes’  conversation  showed  me  that  the  sanguine 
disposition  of  my  acquaintance  had  not  been  in  the  least 
moderated  by  time.  He  was  as  full  of  plans,  as  certain  of 
success,  as  ever.  Thu  drill  and  the  promotion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  meant  to  alter  before  long,  his  schemes  being  I 
nearly  ready. 

The  defences  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies 
he  proposed  wholly  to  revise.  Ceylon  especially  he  was 
prepared  to  protect  upon  an  entirely  new  principle ;  and 
lie  was  going  to  do  more  than  that  —  he  was  quite  sure 
that  there  were  certain  resources  of  the  island  which  had 
never  yet  been  developed.  These  he  meant  forthwith  to 
examine,  to  bring  to  light,  and  to  turn  to  assured  profit ; 
would  I  like  shares  in  any  of  the  companies  to  be  formed  ? 
he  thought  he  could  secure  me  a  few.  As  to  walking,  con¬ 
juring,  and  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  he  was  in  better 
condition  and  more  able  than  he  had  ever  been ;  indeed,  he 
had  thrashed  a  porter  six  feet  high  at  (losport  the  night 
before  embarking. 

Belief  in  himself  had  strengthened  with  time  and  failure. 
There  wrs  not  a  symptom  of  bruised  spirit  or  mortified 
vanity.  Neglect  of  his  talents  was  still  a  misfortune  to 
those  who  were  dull  enough  not  to  appreciate  him,  rather 
than  to  himself;  he  still  saw  a  glorious  future  that  must 
come.  If  he  complained  of  the  world’s  coldness,  it  was  not  i 
for  his  fame’s  but  his  pocket’s  sake.  An  earnest  of  public  : 
favor  in  the  shape  of'improved  income  would  certainly  have  ' 
been  convenient;  and  he  spoke  of  the  comfortable  appoint-  j 
ments  of  certain  of  our  acquaintance  not  with  the  least  ; 
envy  or  deprecation  of  the  holders,  but  as  illustrative  of  the 
scant  justice  done  to  himself.  Ho  preferred  brandy-and- 
water  to  wine  with  his  meal ;  and  I  was  rather  shocked  to 
see  the  strength  at  which  he  brewed  it,  and  the  disagree¬ 
able  effect  which  the  draught  had  on  his  manner  and  con-  i 
versation,  which  was  exactly  conformable  to,  only  greater  ' 
in  degree  than,  that  which  used  to  occur  after  a  West  In¬ 
dian  dinner.  He  liegan  to  carp  at  certain  regulations  of 
the  garrison  which  he  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  see  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  did  not  become  pleasanter  company  towards 
the  termination  of  his  visit. 

However,  he  had  the  grace  to  thank  me  for  my  hospital- 
it;jr,  and  to  say  he  had  been  delighted  to  meet  me  again.  I 
Finally,  lie  oflered  me  the  cards  of  two  or  three  tradesmen  j 
at  his  last  station,  and  recommended  these  people  strongly,  i 
saying  that  I  should  find  them  to  be  possessed  of  every  vir-  I 
tue  if  ever  I  should  go  to  that  town,  or  if  I  was  inclined  to  , 
send  home  to  them  for  any  of  their  wares :  then  1  knew 
that  the  name  of  Captain  Fulhard  was  conspicuously  posted  . 
in  the  books  of  these  men,  and  that  the  honor  of  posting  it 
was  the  only  recompense  which  the  men  were  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  sundry  goods  delivered  from  their  stores. 

I  mention  this  his  flying  visit  to  G-ibraltar,  because  it  was  \ 
the  only  link  in  my  personal  knowledge  of  Fulhard  to  unite  ; 
the  early  days  with  days  that  were  to  come.  Three  or  i 
four  years  passed  away.  I  occasionally  heard  of  Fulhard,  ! 
but  had  no  communication  with  him.  My  promotion  to  i 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  came,  and  I  found  myself  in  I 
Barbadoes,  holding  a  staff  appointment.  The  command  at  | 
that  time  included  a  great  number  of  West  India  islands,  I 
and  in  one  of  these  I  found  that  Captain  Fulhard,  at  last  | 
by  some  fortunate  means  employed  on  the  staff,  held  a  sub-  I 
ordinate  place  in  my  own  department.  I 

Having  heard  of  my  arrival,  Fulhard  wrote  to  me,  beg-  \ 
ging  that  1  would  use  my  influence  to  procure  his  transfer  ; 
to  headquarters,  and  making  promises  of  wonderful  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  given  in  the  performance  of  the  departmental 
duties  if  be  should  be  successful  in  his  application.  Now  I  . 
ought  to  have  known,  if  any  man  could  know,  that  Ful- 
hard’s  assistance  might  not  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient  ; 
assistance  in  the  world ;  that  a  (lost  where  he  would  be  ; 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  general  and  staff  might  < 
not  be  the  most  convenient  for  him ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
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my  chance  to  have  him  in  inv  branch,  I  should  certainly 
have  a  better  hope  of  keeping  him  under  restraint  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  island  than  when  in  daily  personal  communication 
with  myself. 

I  did  know  all  this,  and  thought  of  it ;  and  yet  some 
weak  idea  that  I  ought  to  bring  forward,  if  I  could,  a  man 
who  had  commenced  his  career  under  my  command,  a 
fancy  that  his  wife  would  enjoy  a  little  more  consideration 
at  headquarters  than  at  an  outpost,  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  at  the  time  a  good  deal  of  harassing  work  in 
progress,  in  the  details  of  which  Fulhard,  if  so  minded  ' 
could  give  me  valuable  aid, —  msde  me  determine  to  help 
him  to  the  attainment  of  his  desire. 

Some  changes  soon  occurred  giving  opportunity  for  his 
removal,  and  I  was  successful  in  my  recommendation  of 
him  for  employment  in  Barbadoes.  Instead  of  coming  in 
the  mail-steamer,  he  turned  up  unexpectedly  out  of  an  ob 
scure  schooner.  He  was  not  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
family,  and  I  suspected,  and  still  suspect,  that  he  found  it 
convenient  to  take  his  departure  without  sound  of  trumpet. 
He  contided  to  me  that  his  wife’s  health  had  not  allowed 
her  to  start  when  he  did,  but  that  she  would  follow  him  as 
early  as  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  a 
free  passage  could  be  obtained  for  the  family  and  bagaage. 
This  1  was  able  to  procure,  as  a  personal  favor,  from  a 
captain  of  a  troop-ship  which  was  making  reliefs  within 
the  command.  I  also  accommodated  Fulhard  with  a  small 
loan  of  money,  as  he  had  come  away  with  empty  pockets, 
and  had  left  some  of  his  household  stuff  in  pledge.  At 
first  he  seemed  a  little  subdued  —  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him  so;  but  no  sooner  were  his  immediate  difficulties  re¬ 
moved  than  all  the  old  restlessness  reappeared. 

He  was.  now  that  he  approached  middle  age  and  had 
made  some  acquaintance  with  the  disappointments  of  life, 
as  sanguine  and  confident  as  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth. 
The  only  belief  which  seemed  to  be  more  impressed  upon 
him  than  of  old  was  that  of  the  necessity  of  money  to  begin 
with,  in  order  that  his  great  designs  might  be  matured  and 
carried  out.  He  had  still  his  military  reforms  without 
number ;  but  as  these  did  not  promise  to  bring  quick  re¬ 
turns  of  money,  he  had  put  them  into  the  second  place  for 
plans  which  were  larger,  and  which  promised  to  be  lucra¬ 
tive.  His  walks,  his  tricks,  and  his  scrimmages  were  per¬ 
formances  of  which  he  was  still  on  occasion  capable,  but 
which  were  kept  in  the  background  while  grander  designs 
were  being  developed. 

There  was,  however,  one  little  transaction  quite  in  the 
old  style.  He  went  about  at  first  exclaiming  against  the 
prices  and  the  quality  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
stores  at  Bridgetown,  and  offered  to  establish  a  supply,  on 
terms  far  more  favorable  to  the  consumer,  from  the  island 
whence  he  had  just  turned  up.  As  of  old,  he  managed  by 
his  assurance  and  persistence  to  persuade  a  great  many 
people  to  give  orders  for  salt  meats,  cheeses,  malt  liquors, 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  European  bi.-cuits,  dried 
fish,  and  1  know  not  what  liesides.  The  lir.st  instalment 
was  to  come  down  in  the  ship  with  Mrs.  Fulhard  ;  it  was 
no  doubt  ordered  of  some  long-suffering  dealer  who  h.ad 
had  the  privilege  of  sustaining  the  Fulhard  family  for  many 
months  past.  It  came  to  hand,  and  was  of  course  a  dis- 
ajipointinent.  Before,  however,  this  minor  speculation 
reached  its  disastrous  end,  its  author  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
much  more  serious  schemes,  some  of  which  had  an  influence 
on  his  fortunes. 

The  populatipn  of  the  island  was  at  that  time  much 
divided  concerning  works  for  internal  improvement.  Koads, 
bridges,  harbors,  it  was  thought,  were  necessary  in  order 
fairly  to  encourage  trade  and  production.  IVrhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  this  was  conceded  on  both  sides  ;  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  whatever  might  be  done  must  be  done  with  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  the  persons  responsible  —  that  i.s,  the  local 
Government  —  had  need  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  selection 
of  works,  and  the  means  of  effecting  them.  The  party  of 
progress,  as  they  called  themselves,  were,  however,  most 
impatient  of  any  delay  ;  and  without  being  themselves 
able  to  say  what  should  be  done,  or  how  it  could  be  done, 
or  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  stigmatized  unspar- 
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ingly  the  unhappy  persons  who  dared  to  hesitate  about 
doing  something  astonishing. 

Perhaps  my  reader  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  of  treating  contested  political  questions  in  a  small 
colony ;  if  he  has  not,  I  can  give  him  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  excitement  that  is  generated,  the  language  that  is  used, 
the  imputations  that  are  bandied  about  —  the  gems  of  eom- 

Sition  that  high-minded  Juniuses,  Mispehs,  Patriots, 
lonists,  and  Virtuses,  pour  out  in  the  local  prints  —  the 
rows  and  fights  that  occur,  the  fearful  denunciations  in  the 
local  parliament.  But  while  ilispiite  runs  so  high,  no  im¬ 
partial  person  can  by  ])ossibility  gather  Iroin  the  flowery, 
the  grandiloquent,  or  the  depreciatory’  language  publicly 
used,  any  insight  into  the  questions  at  issue.  All  that  can 
be  learned  is,  that  parties  have  taken  up  certain  matters 
very  hotly,  and  are  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  whether  these  be 
vague  or  specific,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  practicable 
'  impracticable. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  a  small  and  not  very  wise  com¬ 
munity,  divided  as  I  have  described,  offered  a  fine  field 
for  the  e.xercise  of  Captain  Fulhard's  talents.  He  had 
come  primed  and  loaded,  as  it  were,  for  such  a  contest. 
He  had  schemes  on  paper  to  suit  any  possible  colonial 
want.  Volumes  of  his  portfolios  were  fillerl  with  circulars 
of  contractors,  price  lists,  inventions,  drawings,  and  what 
he  called  estimates,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  unreliable 
documents  of  inqiosing  appearance,  the  forms  of  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  engineers  and  others  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  in  diflerenl  parts  of  the  world.  Here 
then  was  the  very  man  for  the  progressive  party  —  a  man 
who  could  show  all  their  demands  in  something  like  a 
business  form,  and  who  had  a  smattering  of  technical  terms 
and  tecluiical  knowledge  suflicieut  to  impose  on  the  un¬ 
scientific  colonist,  and  whose  energy,  jihysical  and  argu¬ 
mentative,  in  enforcing  his  views,  was  next  to  irresistible. 

Before  he  had  been  with  us  a  week  it  was  evident  that 
the  party  of  action  had  received  some  great  accession  of 
strength.  Their  com])laints  and  proposals  were  of  a  sud¬ 
den  less  vague ;  the  proceedings  of  the  (Jovernraent  ofli- 
cials  were  mercilessly  picked  to  pieces ;  the  simplicity  of 
efl'ecting  certain  designs  was  made  apparent.  There  was 
still  some  obscurity  about  means  and  costs ;  but  a  bold 
assumption  that  all  must  be  seen  to  be  right  in  those  re¬ 
spects,  quite  satisfied  the  readers  who  had  had  so  many 
other  things  made  clear  to  them.  By  and  by  the  pioneers 
of  improvement  hinted  that  they  were  not  only  prepared 
with  unexceptionable  designs,  but  that  they  knew  where 
to  put  their  hands  u(>on  the  man  who  would  carry  them 
out.  Their  representatives  in  the  assembly  became  very 
bumptious,  and  threatened  to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  (iovernment  if  they  did  not  stir  themselves. 

The  energy  with  which  Fulhard  set  about  the  depart¬ 
mental  duties  to  which  I  alluded,  and  his  talent  for  getting 
work  out  of  the  lazy  black  race,  being  soon  notorious,  very 
much  assisted  his  pretensions  as  to  the  civil  work.s,  and 
were  but  slightly  counteracted  by  two  defects  which  could 
not  fiiil  to  be  observed  as  he  went  about  among  his  .ad¬ 
mirers.  One  of  these  was  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets ; 
the  other,  his  readiness  to  “  liquor  ”  at  all  times  and  with 
all  persons,  and  the  deteriorating  effects  on  his  behavior  of 
this  freejuent  refreshment.  Some  of  the  more  acute  of  the 
opposition  party  had  observed  the  latter  infirmity,  and 
were  a  little  siircastic  concerning  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
one  shrewd  old  malcontent  in  the  .assembly,  on  one  of  his 
confreres  quoting  “  the  opinion  of  a  certain  talented  indi- 
viilual  now  in  the  colony,”  asked  whether  the  opinion  was 
given  before  one  o’clock  or  af  ter,  and  made  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  very  merry  thereby. 

You  may  suppose,  though,  that  this  popularity  with  the 
impetuous  party  was  highly  disagreeable  to  the  (xovern- 
ment.  The  governor  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  general, 
and  the  latter  desired  me  to  ac(]u,aint  my  subordinate  with 
his  displeasure  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  that  no  officer  should  intermeddle  in  these  local  poli¬ 
tics  or  public  works,  unless  he  should  be  by  permission 
appointed  to  carry  out  some  measure  of  which  the  Legisla¬ 


ture  had  already  approved.  Unfortunately  it  was  after 
one  o’clock,  when,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders,  I  spoke  to 
Fulhard  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a  military 
matter  at  all,  that  he  had  a  citizen’s  right  to  take  what 
view  he  chose  of  a  public  question,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  not  to  bring  himself  within  the  danger  of  the  Articles 
of  War. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that  I  was  sim¬ 
ply  obeying  an  order  in  cautioning  him,  and  that  I  had  no 
right  to  discuss,  and  did  not  choose  to  discuss,  the  power 
'  of  the  general  officer  to  act  as  he  was  doing.  Fulhard 
I  would  not  cease  to  argue  and  remark  offensively  on  what 
I  had  been  said,  and  at  last  1  had  to  request  that  he  would 
leave  my  office,  which  he  did  in  high  dudgeon.  The  next 
day,  again  after  one  o’clock,  he  brought  a  bag  containing 
the  few  pounds  which  he  owed  me,  saying  that  he  was 
much  obliged  for  the  accommodation,  but  did  not  require 
it  longer.  'Ihis,  1  knew,  meant  a  declaration  of  war. 

Of  all  the  courses  which  Fulhard  could  have  followed, 

I  quarrelling  with  me  was  perhaps  the  most  imprudent.  I 
I  was  his  old  acquaintance,  and  more  likely  to  view  his 
doings  leniently  than  anyhody  else,  and  1  was  the  head  of 
I  his  own  department.  1  would  not  let  it  be  a  quarrel,  but  I 
j  could  not  bring  our  relations  back  to  what  they  had  been 
before.  At  times  Fulhard  would  soften  and  be  tractable, 

I  but  it  seemed  as  if  every  dose  of  the  abominable  brandy 
I  infuriated  him  and  renewed  his  fancied  grievances.  As 
my  remonstrance  produced  no  effect,  the  general  himself 
sent  for  Fulhard,  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  as 
well  as  the  folly  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  told 
I  him  that  if  he  nourished  hopes  of  obtaining  civil  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  colony  in  addition  to  his  military  appointment, 
he  would  find  that  he  had  been  deceiving  himself. 

It  is  not  speaking  too  positively  if  1  say  that  Fulhard 
i  was  the  cause  of  my  giving  up  my  berth  and  going  home, 
j  I  did  not  care  much  for  the  office,  it  is  true,  and  possibly  it 
I  required  but  little  to  make  me  relinquish  it  ;  yet  that  little 
I  cau.se  came  from  Fulhard. 

i  He  was  now  very  disagreeable  in  his  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  bis  dutiesr;  did  not  carry  out  my  orders  in  spirit, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  scrupulously  attentive  to  the 
letter  of  them  ;  and  represented  the  conduct  of  iny  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  lie  to  all  the 
world,  military  and  civil.  I  apprehended  that  this  might 
end  in  a  serious  official  disturbance,  for  Fulhard  was  vin¬ 
dictive  and  unscrupulous ;  and  that,  even  if  that  were 
avoided,  my  assistant’s  habits  and  intrigues  must  lead  to 
j  trouble  for  him,  and  I  had  an  almost  morbid  repugnance 
j  to  witnessing  the  advent  of  retribution  to  a  person  whom  I 
h.ad  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  station  where  he 
found  his  temptation. 

Fulhard’s  life  at  this  time  was  most  discreditable.  His 
wife,  a  poor,  heart-broken,  neglected  invalid,  who  scarce 
ever  appeared  in  society,  had  to  bear  cruelty,  indignity, 
and  want.  His  children,  I  found,  were  uneducated,  save 
'  in  the  merest  rudiments,  and  h.ad  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
like  wild  things  among  the  soldiers’  children  of  the  bar- 
;  racks.  He  had  always  had  a  leaning  towards  low  asso- 
;  dates,  and  now  he  consorted  wholly  with  jx-ople  whom 
i  most  of  us  desiied  to  know  nothing  about.  The  manner 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  men  in  and  out  of  the  service, 
c  whose  opinion  was  to  be  respected,  was  most  distressing. 
I  thought  over  the  situation  anxiously,  painfully,  and  pa- 
tiently,  and  then,  as  the  plot  thickened,  made  arrange- 
'  ments  for  going  on  leave,  with  the  intention  of  not  return¬ 
ing  to  my  post  in  the  island. 

When  I  announced  my  coming  departure  Fulhard  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  being  at  the  time  in  one  of  his  bet¬ 
ter  moods,  expressed  much  concern,  which,  1  believe,  was 
genuine.  In  less  than  an  hour,  though,  he  had  taken  a 
business  view  of  the  situation,  and  came  to  ask  that  I 
I  would  exert  myself  to  secure  the  temjiorary  charge  of  the 
!  department  to  him  during  my  absence.  I  was  obliged ’to 
j  tell  him  that  the  general  had  already  made  other  arrange- 
I  ments.  and  this  was  at  once  a  fresh  grievance  for  which  he 
j  seemed  to  hold  me  responsible,  and  any  cordiality  which 
I  might  have  returned  to  his  manner  speedily  disappeared 
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again.  Nevertheless  1  watched  for  and  found  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of'  speaking  seriously  before  we  parted. 

1  tried  to  m»e  him  see  the  injustice  that  he  was  doing 
himself,  and  pointed  out  how,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  bis  un¬ 
questionable  powers  and  talents  might  vet  be  turned  to 
valuable  account;  and  I  implored  him,  w)iatever  he  might 
do,  or  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  wisdom  or  exact 
legal  correctness  of  the  military  authorities,  not  to  come 
into  conflict  with  them,  as  they  would  inevitably  prove  to 
be  too  strung  for  him  in  the  end.  He  took  this  advice  as 
it  was  meant,  and  thanked  me  for  it ;  but  the  satisfied  tone 
in  which  he  gave  me  the  assurance,  “  I’ll  take  care,  never 
fear,”  while  the  old  gleam  of  self-complacency  shone  in  his 
eye,  showed  me  that  I  had  spoken  to  no  purpose.  We 
parted  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  Fulhanl  having  come 
ort'  to  see  me  embarked.  Our  first  and  our  last  interview 
occurred  on  board  ship. 

What  I  have  further  to  tell  of  Fulhard’s  career  in  Bar- 
badoes,  was  made  known  to  me  by  the  letters  of  my  friends. 
He,  to  a  great  extent  falsified  my  apprehensions,  and  he 
made  me  for  a  time  doubt  whether  I  had  not,  after  all,  only 
partially  discerned  his  character.  By  one  of  those 
queer  changes  which  take  place  among  the  peoples  of  colo¬ 
nies,  it  suddenly  came  about  that  the  prosecution  of  one 
ot  the  public  works,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much 
agitation,  was  flecided  on  by  the  (lovernment,  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  for  using  the  talents  of  the  infallible  Cap¬ 
tain  Fulhard  in  the  direction  of  it,  that  the  governor,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wishes  which  he  had  expressed  before, 
now  personally  requested  the  general  to  allow  Fulhard  to 
take  a  colonial  post  in  connection  with  the  work,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  hi.s  military  duty,  and  the  general  granted  the  re¬ 
quest,  spite  of  the  caution  which  he  had  given  to  Fulhard. 

When  I  beard  of  these  things,  I  only  hoped  that  an  im¬ 
proved  income,  increased  responsibility,  and  the  une.xpected 
opening  of  a  career  at  last,  might  favorably  afl‘t*t  my  re¬ 
markable  acquaintance,  and  even  now  bring  him  out  in  a 
new  and  honorable  character.  For  a  time  everything  went 
more  prosperously  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  energy  with  which  the  early  part  of  the  work 
was  performed  delighted  everybody.  The  art  of  making 
niggers  industrious  seemed  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
popularity  of  Captain  FulhartI  was  excessive,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  services  by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
neither  lukewarm  nor  infrequent. 

The  party  which  had  formerly  counselled  cautious  pro¬ 
cedure  were  completely  overcrowed,  and  cruelly  reproached 
as  dolts  and  blocks,  whose  deposition  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  These  bad  to  bear 
the  exultation  of  their  opponents  as  they  best  could,  but 
they  declined  to  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  to  join 
in  the  felicitations  of  Captain  Fulhard’s  friends.  By  and  by 
came  a  report  of  the  cost,  and  then  these  implacable  peo¬ 
ple  exercised  a  little  criticism  on  the  proceedings,  which  in 
some  degree  damped  the  ardor  of  the  dominant  side.  The 
accounts  were  not  very  clear — finance,  indeed,  was  not 
Fulhard’s  strongest  faculty  ;  and  either  by  carelessness 
about  cost,  or  by  the  inaccuracy  of  clerks  and  accountants, 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  to  work  done  was  not  in 
accordance  with  expectation.  The  party  in  Parliament, 
and  the  press,  both  sounded  an  alarm  on  this  o<‘casion. 
Terrible  letters  were  written  by  "Veritas,  by  Haters  of  Hum¬ 
bug,  No  Fulhardites,  and  so  on.  But  not  much  damage 
was  done  until  another  periodical  report  came  to  be 
printed,  and  then  it  was  apparent  that  the  estimate  must 
be  exceeded ;  hut  it  was  still  doubtful,  from  the  form  of 
the  accounts,  what  had  become  of  the  money.  Some  pa¬ 
triotic  memlM*rs  and  correspondents  hinted  that,  with  a 
proper  allowance  for  brandy-and-water,  the  state  of  the 
funds  might  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend.  Opinion  cer¬ 
tainly  was  turning  slowly  against  Captain  Fulhard. 

Later  on  it  was  impossible  to  resist  an  inquiry,  and  the 
result  was  particularly  d.amaging  to  the  manager  of  the 
works.  The  opposition  made  out  an  irresistible  case. 
The  storm  was  most  threatening  to  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers.  Captain  Fulhard  was  its  first  victim.  He  bad  to  re¬ 
sign  his  civil  appointment  as  the  only  means  by  which  the 
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wrath  of  party  could  be  propitiated.  Once  this  sacrifice 
was  made,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  use  pushing 
things  to  extremities.  The  money,  somehow  or  other,  had 
been  squandered,  if  not  misappropriated,  atfd  none  of  it 
was  likely  ever  to  be  recovered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
move  calculated  to  make  Captain  Fulhard  amenable  to 
the  law,  must  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  scandal  involv- 
ing  some  very  high  personages.  After  a  bitter  fight  it  waj 
decided  to  bear  the  inevitable  loss,  and  abstain  from  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings. 

The  unhappy  ex-manager,  however,  could  no  longer  hold 
his  ground  in  the  colony,  and  he  had  to  resign  his  military 
appointment  also.  AVhen  this  was  done  he  found  hiln^elf 
unable  to  get  away  from  the  island,  so  heavy  were  hii 
debts  ;  and  finally  he  had  to  sell  his  commission  to  pu> 
chase  the  privilege  of  departing  from  a  place  where  life 
had  become  unbearable.  These  things  gave  me  the  great¬ 
est  pain  when  I  heard  of  them,  but  they  proved  at  any  rate 
that  my  forebodings  were  not  ill-founded.  Fulhard  heinff 
now  out  of  the  service,  and  he  having  betaken  himself 
away  from  public  view,  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  of 
his  subsequent  history.  At  first  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  his  poor  wife  and  neglected  family ;  but,  little  by 
little,  thought  of  him  and  his  faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  years  after  my  return  from  Barbadocs.  1  had 
ceased  to  be  employed,  and  was  quietly  settling  down  into 
the  inevitable  fogyism  of  the  used-up  soldier,  but  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  postpone,  it  I  could  not  avert,  the  fate  of  my  calling, 
by  violent  essays  at  travel  and  adventure.  I  had  been  a 
hard-working  man.  I  said,  all  my  life ;  and  it  was  simply 
impossible  now,  while  1  fi-lt  that  there  was  still  a  good  res¬ 
idue  of  the  wonted  fires  left  in  the  ashes,  to  be  altogether 
inactive.  Thus  it  is  that  we  try  to  cheat  ourselves,  and 
that  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty 
death.  But  never  mind  the  phases  of  my  file  just  now. 
What  1  have  to  state  is,  that  being  bound  for  London,  I 
had,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  downhill  of  my  life,  halted  at 
Liverpool  for  a  few  hours  for  the  purpose  ot  visiting  an  ail¬ 
ing  frienil  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 

I  had  paid  a  rather  melancholy  visit,  and  had  crossed 
again  to  the  Lancashire  side,  preparatory  to  renewing  my 
journey  by  an  evening  train,  when,  as  I  strolled  back  along 
the  pier,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  crowd  collected  in 
one  corner  of  the  thoroughfare,  and,  as  travellers  sometimes 
use,  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  kill  in  a  strange  place,  I 
went  to  see  what  the  sight  might  be.  Only  a  repetition  of 
a  very  old  story.  There  was  a  person  with  a  breastplate 
of  pipes,  and  a  drum  which  could  be  called  spirit-stirring 
by  an  abuse  of  language  only.  There  was  a  juggler  who 
was  just  lifting  down  a  little  girl  in  a  dirty  pink  dress  and 
tights  from  a  ladder  which  he  had  been  balancing  on  his 
chin.  There  was  a  fire-eater,  who  was  beginning  to 
breathe  smoke,  while  the  juggler,  retiring  fora  while,  pre¬ 
pared  to  collect  halfpence  in  an  enipty  sardine-case. 

It  was  the  last-named  individual  whom  my  eye  followed. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  braided  frock,  and  his  look  and 
manner  had  in  them  something  terribly  familiar,  but  un- 
comprehended.  I  watched  the  man  as  he  maile  his  appeal 
for  coppers,  and  wondered  at  the  persistency  with  which 
he  kept  holding  his  little  box  before  every  one  who  seemed 
able  to  afford  a  dole,  continuing  his  petition  until,  from 
very  weariness  and  annoyance,  many  dropped  in  small 
coins.  There  was  something  in  this  scene  which  made  me 
think,  I  could  not  tell  why,  of  old  days  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  I  still  noted  the  juggler,  feeling  a  sort  of  fascination. 
One  or  two  respectable-looking  men,  not  disposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  fund,  turned  away  and  left  the  place  when 
they  found  he  would  not  leave  them,  followed  by  his 
abusive  remarrks. 

At  last  he  begged  of  a  fine-looking  respectable  young 
man,  who  made  no  response  at  first,  but  who,  after  living 
once  or  twice  importuned,  said  th.at  the  whole  jicrformance 
wasn’t  worth  a  halfpenny  ;  whereupon  the  juggler  told  him 
he  must  be  a  mere  spoon,  and  challenged  him  for  a  sovereign, 
to  equal  himself,  or  to  bring  any  man  who  could  equal,  the 
the  jierformance  which  had  just  taken  place.  I  felt  (juite 
sick  and  faint,  as,  during  this  boasting,  I  made  out  who 
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it  was  that  the  juggler  recalled  ;  I  did  not  cease  to  regard 
him.  The  young  artisan  did  not  reply  to  the  challenge ; 
indeed  he  looked  like  one  who  would  prefer  taking  a  quiet 
walk  with  his  sweetheart  to  trying  conclusions  with  moun¬ 
tebanks. 

“Look  here,”  persisted  the  juggler:  “for  five  pounds 
I’ll  put  up  a  jackass  on  that  ladder,  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  Nag’s  Head  any  evening  this  week ;  try  that  if  you  think 
the  performance  isn’t  first-rate.  You  won’t '(  You  can 
abuse  a  man’s  jterformance,  but  you  haven’t  the  pluck  to 
bark  your  words.  Damme  if  I  tliink  you’re  worth  a  five- 
pound  note,  or  ever  went  through  the  same  doorway  with 
one.” 

All  this  time  the  juggler  kept  the  box  extended  before 
the  young  man,  and  rattled  the  coin.  The  lad’s  patience 
was  exhausted  at  hast;  he  lifted  his  knee  and  knocked  the 
tin  box  out  of  the  juggler’s  hand,  scattering  the  halfpence. 
On  the  instant  the  wearer  of  the  braided  coat  set  on  him, 
and  in  making  the  attack  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind 
as  to  his  identity.  I  had  seen  too  many  such  openings  of 
the  game  to  be  mistaken.  A  ut  Fulhard  aut  diaboluK. 

The  crowd  closed  in  upon  the  combatants,  and,  pained 
to  the  heart,  I  turned  to  get  away  from  the  row.  The 
direct  road  to  my  hotel  was  closed  by  the  tumult ;  but  I 
effected  a  retreat  by  a  roundabout  course,  not  sorry  to  pro¬ 
long  my  walk  in  quiet  streets  after  what  I  had  seen.  The 
detour  was,  however,  so  far  unfortunate  that,  on  regaining 
the  wider  thoroughfare,  I  encountered  the  crowd  retiring 
from  the  quay.  It  came  on  and  passed  me.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  which  kept  it  together  was  a  wheelbarrow  driven  by 
a  policeman.  In  it  was  seated  a  man  in  a  braided  co.at. 
A  second  policeman  held  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand  while  his  right  brandished  his  truncl  eon.  Amid  all 
the  pitiableness  of  the  scene,  I  could  not  help  seeing  some¬ 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  attitude  of  this  policeman,  who  bent 
over  his  charge  as  he  walked,  as  a  tender  mother  or  nurse 
bends  over  an  infant  whom  she  supports  in  its  little  car¬ 
riage.  Two  more  policemen  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
recession.  “  He  were  a  fool  to  lay  on  to  the  bobbies,”  I 
card  one  say  in  the  attendant  crowd. 

At  the  first  turning  I  parted  from  the  throng ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  I  was  on  my  way  to  London,  pondering  ear¬ 
nestly  as  I  went  on  the  ({uestion  whether  talents  without 
discretion  .are  an  enviable  endowment,  and  whether  I  ought 
not  to  be  thankful  that,  if  1  never  attained  to  distinction,  I 
scrambled  through  my  service  in  commonplace  fashion,  and 
left  it  without  discredit. 

I  never  heard  more  of  iny  active  subaltern,  and  I  never 
heard  again  of  his  wife  and  family.  If  I  knew  whore  inlbr- 
matiun  was  to  be  got,  I  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  ask  for 
it. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOODIIOUSELEE  GHOST. 

AN  INCIDKXT  IN  SCOTTISH  HISTOKY. 

About  five  miles  south  of  Eilinburgh,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  is  the  house  of  Woodhouselee, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  distinguished  family 
ot  the  Tytlers  for  more  than  a  century.  Like  many  other 
houses  ill  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  though  they  are 
now  rapidly  disapjiearing,  Woodhouselee  has  long  been  in 
the  popular  mind  credited  with  its  ghost.  In  the  “  Memoir 
ot  P.  F.  Tytler,”  by  the  Kev.  John  W.  Burgon  (185!)),  we 
meet  with  a  very  vivid  account  of  this  ghost  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  A.  F.  Tytler.  “There  was,”  she  says,  “one  bed- 
twm  in  the  house,  which,  though  of  no  extraordin<ary 
dimensions,  was  always  called  the  biff  bedroom.  Two  sides 
ot  the  walls  of  this  room  were  covered  with  very  old  tapes¬ 
try  representing  subjects  from  Scripture.  Near  the  head 
ot  the  bed  there  was  a  mysterious-looking  small  and  very 
old  door  which  led  into  a  turret  fitted  up  as  a  dressing- 
room.  From  this  small  door  the  ghost  was  wont  to  i«sue. 
No  servant  would  enter  the  big  bedroom  after  dusk,  and 
even  in  daylight  they  went  in  pairs.  To  my  aunt’s  old 
nurse,  who  constantly  resided  in  the  family,  and  with  her 


I  daughter  Hetty,  the  maid  (a  rosy-looking  damsel),  took 
ch.arge  of  the  house  during  the  winter,  Lady  Anne  (the 
ghost)  had  frequently  apjieared.  Old  Catherine  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  interesting-looking  person  in  appearance,  tall,  pale, 
and  thin,  and  herself  like  a  gentle  spirit  from  the  unseen 
world.  We  talked  to  her  often  ot  Lady  Anne.  ‘  ’Deed,’ 
she  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  her  times  out  o’  numljer,  but  I  am 
I  in  no  w,ays  fear’d  ;  I  ken  weel  she  canna  gang  b«*.yond  her 
]  commission  ;  but  there’s  that  silly  feckless  thing  Betty,  she 
I  met  her  in  the  lang  passage  ae  night  in  the  winter  time, 

I  and  she  had  n,ae  a  drap  o’  bluid  in  ber  face  for  a  fortnight 
I  after.  She  says  Lady  Anne  came  sae  near  her,  she  could 
I  see  her  dress  quite  weill :  it  was  a  Manchester  muslin  with 
I  a  wee  tlower.’  ”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  told,  “  used  to 
;  laugh  at  this  ‘  wee  flower,’  and  hope  that  Lady  Anne 
!  would  never  change  her  dress.” 

Connected  with  every  ghost  is  a  story,  though  we  may 
;  well  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  sometimes  the  ghost  owes 

■  its  existence  to  the  story  or  the  story  to  the  ghost.  In 
i  some  cases  the  ghost  seems  to  make  its  appe.arance  first, 

,  ami  then  a  story  has  to  be  found  or  made  to  account  for  it ; 

'  in  others  there  is  first  the  story,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
'  ghost,  being  anxiously  looked  for,  naturally  re’  cals  itself. 

This  distinction  would  be  of  some  service  to  us  if  we  were 
;  to  treat  of  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  ghosts,  and  we 
1  shall  have  to  refer  to  it  afterwards ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 
i  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  ghost,  but  the  story  with  which  it 
j  is  connected,  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

I  The  story  connected  with  the  Woodhouselee  ghost  differs 
I  from  most  of  its  class  in  occupying  a  prominent  jdace  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  In  this  case  the  story  has  not 
been  made  for  the  ghost,  but  the  ghost  has  resulted  from 
I  the  storv,  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  it  has  had 
I  the  effect  of  considerably  changing  or  altering  it.. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  dastardly  crimes 

■  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  Scotland  is  the  assassina- 
'  tion  of  the  Regent  Moray  by  James  Hamilton  of  Both- 
!  wellh.augh.  The  Regent  was  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
1  Edinburgh,  and  had  spent  the  night  in  Linlithgow.  Here 
I  the  assassin  had  everything  in  readiness  tor  his  bloody 
I  work.  He  stationed  hiinselt  in  a  house  in  the  High  Street 
I  belonging  to  his  relative  the  .Vrchbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
j  This  had  a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  over  which  clothes 
I  were  hung,  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  his  movements,  and 
!  a  feather  bed  was  laid  on  the  floor  to  jirevent  his  footsteps 

from  being  hea:’d.  He  barricaded  the  door  towards  the 
I  street,  and  had  a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in  the  stable 
'  behind.  Having,  made  these  preparations  and  cut  out  a 
!  small  hole  to  enable  him  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street  and  to  admit  the  barrel  of  hi.s  caliver,  he  caludy 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  The  Regent  is  sahl  to 
have  been  warned  of  the  danger  th.at  threatened  him.  It 
i  would  appear  that  Bothwellhaugh  had  made  several 
j  attempts  previously  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execution, 

!  but  without  success ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
I  his  name  was  given  and  the  house  mentioned  in  which 

■  he  would  be  Ibund  concealed.  The  Regent,  however, 

!  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dangers,  and  had  been  the 
'  frequent  object  of  conspiracies,  paid  little  heed  to  the 

warning.  He  was  so  far  prevailed  upon  that  he  consented 
I  to  leave  the  town  by  the  opposite  gate,  and  so  avoid  [i.assing 
!  the  house  indicated.  When,  however,  he  came  out  and 
j  mounted  his  horse,  he  found  the  street  not  easily  passa- 

■  b!e  in  that  direction,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  out 
:  his  original  intention.  It  is  said  that  he  would  have  gone 
,  out  at  a  gallop,  but  the  crowd  of  people  was  so  great  that 

he  could  only  pro<Ted  at  a  walking  pace.  Everything  was 
I  thus  in  favor  of  the  assassin,  and  failure  was  scarcely 
I  possible.  He  fired  when  his  victim  was  within  three  yards 
I  of  him,  the.  bullet  ]>assing  through  the  lower  part  ot  his 
I  body  and  killing  a  horse  on  the  other  side  of  Idm.  The 
I  Regent  put  his  hand  to  hi.s  side,  saying  that  he  was 
wounded,  but  was  able  to  alight,  and  leaning  on  Lord 
j  t^empill,  he  returned  to  tin*  house  which  he  had  just  left. 

I  In  the  confusion  the  murderer  escaped.  Before  the  people 
i  could  torcf  an  entrance  into  the  house  he  was  well  on  his 
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way  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  arrived  a  few  hours 
later  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  Regent  died  the  same  night  (January  23,  1570)  i 
“  without  speaking  a  reproachful  word  of  any  man ;  "  and 
when  reminded  by  his  friends  of  his  having  neglected 
their  advice  in  pardoning  Both'wellhaugh  after  the  battle 
of  Langside  (in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner),  he  meekly 
replied  that  they  “  should  never  make  him  repent  of  any 
good  he  had  done  in  his  life.” 

Whether  we  regard  its  disastrous  results  as  involving 
Scotland  indong  years  of  misery  and  bloodshed  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  only  man  of  the  time  who  was  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  peace  among  all  classes,  or  its  utter  Iruitlessness 
of  good  to  the  projectors,  it  was  a  political  assassination 
of  the  worst  type.  It  could  not  bring  back  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  throne,  it  failed  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  llamiltons,  and  it  did  not  turn  back  the  tide 
of  the  Reformation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  insti¬ 
gated  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  by  the  powerful  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  long  plotted  the  Regent’s 
destruction,  regarding  him  as  the  great  obstacle  in  their 
way  to  supreme  power.  They  furnished  the  assassin  with 
every  means  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The  house  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  belonged  to  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  the  caliver  with  which 
he  perpetrated  the  act,  and  the  horse  on  which  he  ellected 
his  escape,  belonged  to  John  Hamilton,  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  one  of  tne  Duke’s  sons ;  and  he  at  once  made 
his  way  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Hamilton  party,  who  subserpiently  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  France.  It 
would  even  appear  that  he  had  received  the  promise  of  a 
pension  from  Queen  Mary  as  a  reward  of  his  crime  ;  for  in 
a  remarkable  letter  of  hers,  on  hearing  of  the  murder,  she 
expresses  her  pleasure  at  the  deed,  all  the  more,  she  says, 
that  it  had  been  done  without  her  knowledge  or  advice ; 
and  adds,  that  when  she  comes  to  make  up  the  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  her  dowry  (as  dowager  Queen  of 
France),  “Je  n’oublierai  la  pension  du  dit  Bothwellhaugh,” 
which  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  under¬ 
taking  the  fulfilment  of  a  jiromise  made  on  her  behalf 
though  it  might  have  been  without  her  knowledge.  Some 
will  even  have  it  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder,  but  for 
this  there  does  not  apjiear  to  be  sullicient  evidence, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  heartily  approved 
of  it.  She  afterwards  expressed  her  sympathy  with  it  in 
80  marked  a  manner  as  to  decline  to  recognize  it  as  murder;  j 
for  in  certain  articles  presented  to  her  for  signature  by  I 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  dated  October  5,  1570,  she  among 
other  things  jjromises  to  pursue  and  punish  all  who  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  her  late  husband.  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  but  in  place  of  the  words,  “  The  like  shall  she  doe  for 
the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the  hiarl  of  Murray,” 
she  had  inserted,  “  And  that  also  due  punishment  be  made 
for  the  Earl  of  Murray,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,”  i 
thus  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term  “  murder  ”  in  the  latter 
case,  and  declining  to  follow  it  up  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other. 

It  has  generally  liccn  held  that  Bothwellhaugh  had 
rivate  as  well  as  ]>olitical  or  party  reasons  for  acting  as 
e  had  done.  Ihe  story  is  that,  having  been  made  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  he,  with  others,  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  but  his  life  had  been  spared  by 
the  Regent,  who  contented  himself  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estates.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  Woodhouselee,  and, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  be  safe  from  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  afl'ected  her  husband’s  estate 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  she  went  and  took  up  her  residence 
there.  This  property,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Bellenden, 
the  Justice  Clerk,  a  great  favorite  of  Moray’s,  and  he 
violently  took  possession  of  the  house,  turning  its  mistress 
out  of  doors  in  a  bitterly  cold  night  to  wander  in  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  next  morning  furiously  mad, 

>  Dr.  Burton  girn  th*  dote  of  the  omwiDation  u  February  23 ;  but  thin 
ii  eridently  a  typofraphical  error,  although  it  oecun  al«o  iu  the  eecond 
edition 


[October  ll, 

and  insensible  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  her. 
From  that  moment  Bothwellhaugh  is  said  to  have  resolved 
upon  Moray’s  death,  regarding  him  as  the  chief  author  of 
'  his  calamity’,  and  he  thus  became  an  apt  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  for  carrying  out  their 
blootl^  purposes. 

This  story  has  been  generally  received  and  credited  till 
'  very  recently.  Mr.  James  Maidment,  however,  and  follow- 
j  ing  him,  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  have  treated  it  as  a  myth; 

on  what  grounds  we  shall  see  presently.  The  former  says: 

!  ”  It  was  to  give  a  color  to  the  act  [of  assassination]  asserted 
i  that  the  lady  of  Bothwellhaugh  had  been  turned  out  of 
her  own  house  in  a  cold  winter  night,  with  an  infant  child, 

I  went  mad,  and  died  in  the  woods.  A  fiction ;  but  one 
j  which,  like  political  lies  nowadays,  serves  better  than 
I  truth.  'Thus  it  was  then  generally  credited,  and  it  has 
continued  to  be  believed  to  the  present  time.”  Dr.  Hill 
Burton,  to  the  same  effect,  says :  “  A  story  converting  this 
well-planned  murder  into  a  frantic  act  of  retribution  for 
certain  deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty  has  found  its  way  into 
ordinary  history,  though  it  bears  on  its  face  the  palpable 
characteristics  of  romance.” 

The  version  of  the  story  given  by  Mr.  Maidment  and  the 
evidence  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  it  are  as  follows ; 
“  The  entire  estate,”  he  says,  “  had  originally  belongetl  to 
two  heiresses  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  illegitimately,  it  is 
believed,  descended  from  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  unpopular  fa¬ 
vorite  of  James  V.”  The  original  Crown  grant  of  Wood¬ 
houselee  to  the  .Sinclairs  is  dated  at  Stirling,  ^lareh  ’I.j, 
152!),  and  is  in  favor  of  Patrick  Sinclair  and  his  heirs,  the 
I  lands  having  formerly  belonged  to  George,  a  younger  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwart.  “  That  Oliver 
succeeded,”  says  Mr.  Maidment.  “  is  undoubted ;  a  fact 
which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  his  son,  had  it 
not  been  that  Douglas  in  his  ‘  Baronage,’  makes  him 
third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  an  assertion  we 
suspect  to  be  erroneous.  However  this  may  be,  Oliver 
Sinclair’s  daughters  became  subsequently  the  heiresses  of 
AV’oodhouselee.”  “  Their  mother,  Katherine  Bellenden, 
was  sister  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Bellenden  and  widow 
of  Francis  Bothwell,  by  whom  she  had  the  future  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  who  was  thus  nephew  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
and  stepson  of  ‘  Olyfer  Sinclair,’  ‘  my  gudefather,’  conse¬ 
quently  brother  uterine  of  Isabella  and  Alison  Sinclair,  the 
co-heiresses  of  Woodhouselee.  These  two  ladies  married 
two  brothers,  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  and  Hamilton  of 
Monckton  Mains.  Isabella,  as  eldest,  had  the  fbrtalice  as 
her  pnecipiuin,  and  resided  there  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
at  Bothwellhaugh  in  Lanarkshire,  which  now  forms  a  small 
part  of  the  Hamilton  estate.”  “  Both  brothers  had  mixed 
themselves  up  with  the  plots  against  the  state,  for  which, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  they  suffered  severely.  Bothwell¬ 
haugh  had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  favorably  dealt 
with.  It  appears  that  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  had  been 
made  over  to  Sir  John  Bellenden  with  a  view  probably  of 
protecting  the  ladies.” 

“  When  Sir  John  Bellenden  got  the  conveyance  of 
Woodhouselee  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  treasonable 
practices  of  his  niece’s  husband,  and  although  his  inlluence 
procured  the  pardon  of  Bothwellhaugh,  he,  evidently  for 
the  protection  of  his  niece,  refused  to  reconvey  the  lands 
of  Woodhouselee.  Bellenden  had  been  always  reaily  to  as¬ 
sist  his  brother-in-law’s  children.  Thus  it  is  instructed  by 
the  book  of  the  Oflicial  of  St.  Andrews,  that  upon  the  13th 
of  September,  1546,*  Isabella  Sinclair,  filia  naturalis  Oliveri 
Sinclair  et  Katherine  Bellentyne,’  with  consent  and  assent 
of  the  said  Oliver  her  father  and  lawful  administrator,  per¬ 
sonally  present  and  consenting,  sought  that  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  I’rovost  of  Restalrig,  and  Mr.  John  Bellentyne,  son 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bellentyne,  of  Auebi- 
noule,  might  be  assigned  as  *  curatores  ad  lites  ct  negocia,’ 
which  demand  the  judge  granted,  and  they  took  the  oath 
‘de  fideli  administratione  ’  accordingly. 

“  This  surelv  is  excellent  proof  of  the  interest  the  uncle 
took  in  the  aflairs  of  his  niece,  and  is  explanatory  of  the 
recautionary  measure  he  subsequently  adopted  to  secure 
er  in  the  possession  of  her  own  private  estate.  Aware  of 
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restless  and  rebellious  practices  of  Bothwellhau|'b,  a 
jtsunch  adherent  of  the  Ilamiltons,  who  were  anxious  to 
orerturn  the  existing  Government,  whilst  procuring  the  par¬ 
don  of  his  nephew-in-law,  his  lordship  insisted  for  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  conveyance  of  Woodhousedee,  resolving  to  retain 
the  estate  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  he  could  safely 
reconvey  it.  He  died  before  1577,  two  years  previous  to 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  against  Bothwellhaugh, 
Monckton  Mains,  and  the  Hamiltou  family.  He  was  suc- 
^e<l  in  his  office  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk  by  his  son  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  who  obtained  a  Crown  right  to  Wood- 
houselee.  Although  the  death  of  the  Regent  occurred  in 
1570-71.  no  judicial  steps  were  taken  against  Bothwellhaugh 
and  his  brother  Monckton  Mains,  the  husband  of  Alison 
the  younger  sister  of  Isabella,  until  nine  years  had  elapsed. 
Jfo legal  proceedings  had  previously  been  instituted  against 
the  two  Ilamiltons,  owing  perhaps  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Government  and  the  changes  of  its  rulers.  At  length, 
in  1579,  a  summons  of  treason  under  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  executed  against  the  Ilamiltons, 
which,  with  other  persons  of  higher  position,  included  the 
names  of  ‘  .Tames  Hamilton  of  Woodhouselec,  callt  .lames 
of  Bothwellhauch,  and  David  Hamilton  of  Monktonmay- 
nis.’ 

“  This  summons  rctiuired  to  be  executed  in  due  legal 
form,  and  as  regarded  these  two  men  the  citation  was  not 
edictal,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that 
they  had  left  Scotland,  but  ‘  at  their  dwelliiif/  place*  in  Doth- 
vellhauch,  quhar  fmilh  their  tcijfi.t  and  family  makis  their 
residence.'  Not  finding^  the  males,  the  messengers  ‘  de- 
livereil  ane  authentic  copie  hereof  to  ilk  nne  of  their  xaitU* 
tciffiy',  qiiha  refusit  to  resaif  the  same  in  their  name.’”  “  If 
in  November,  1579,  Isabel  Sinclair,  the  Lady  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  was  seated  in  Bothwellhaugh  with  Alison  Sinclair 
her  sister,  it  is  surely  plain  enough  that  she  could  not  have 
died  mad  previous  to  1570.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be 
added  that  Isabella  Sinclair,  or  Hamilton,  lived  subse¬ 
quently  at  Woodhouselec  for  many  years,  and  did  not  die 
until  next  century. 

“Here  was  evidence  of  Sir  .John  Bellendcn’s  sagacity, 
for,  by  taking  the  deed  previously  executed  in  his  own  fa¬ 
vor,  the  estate  of  Woodhouselec  was  saved  from  being  for¬ 
feited.  which,  had  the  title  remained  in  the  person  of  Both- 
wellhaiigh,  must  have  been  the  case,  and  his  two  nieces 
would  have  been  ruined. 

“  How  Is.abel  and  Alison  .Sinclair  were  treated  by  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  their  cousin,  does  not  appear.  Wood- 
houselee  was  included  in  a  royal  charter,  April  25,  1581, 
and  it  m.ay  be  inferred  that  the  ladies  were  alimented  out 
of  it  by  him.  Both  of  them  were  alive  in  1008,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  restoring  the  estate  to  them  as  ‘  heretrices 
porlionaris,’  and  authorizing  them  ‘  peciable  ’  to  enter  and 
‘bruick  and  joiss  [i.  e.,  enjoy]  the  saidis  landis,’  ordaining 
letters  to  be  passed  for  their  repossessing  the  same  in 
‘tymecuming  after  the  date  of  these  presentis.’  At  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  ‘  that  the  claim  for  previous  rent 
should  l)e  given  up,’  which  no  doubt  was  exteasioned  by  the 
Bellendens  having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long 
extrusion  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  can  never  now 
be  alfirmed  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  ru¬ 
mor  so  generally  circulated  and  so  universally  believed, 
that  the  Lady  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  expelled  from  her  own 
house  by  order  of  the  Regent,  and  died  in  consecpience  in 
the  woods  of  Woodhouselec,  or  Glencorse,  of  cold  and 
hunger.” 

Such  is  the  story  as  given  by  Mr.  Maidment,  and,  at  first 
•ight,  it  seems  an  e.xtremely  probable  one.  Provided  the 
facts  are  all  as  stated  by  him.  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  must  be  regarded  as  very  natural.  If  it  formed  part 
of  the  amdent  story,  that  the  lady  died  in  consequence  of 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  night,  then  to  prove  that  she  was  alive  thirty  or 
forty  years  afterwards  would  be  to  give  a  presumption  of 
falsehood  to  the  whole  story.  If,  as  Mr.  Maidment  says. 
Sir  .John  Bellenden  was  the  young  lady’s  uncle,  and  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  atfairs,  and  if  the  Regent  had 
transferred  the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  to  him,  then  it  was 


very  natural  that  he,  knowing  the  character  of  his  niece’s 
husband,  should  decline  to  part  with  it,  and  should  retain  it 
for  her  benefit.  That  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Bellenden  should  so  inflame  Bothwellhauah  against  the  Re¬ 
gent  as  that  he  should  make  several  attempts  on  his  life,  and 
eventually  kill  him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  an  air  of  improbability  to  the  whole 
story. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  finely  constructed  fabric 
must  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  can  prove  to  be  false  certain 
of  the  statements  by  which  it  is  held  together.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  can  show  that  the  death  of  tbe  la<ly  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  story,  then  any  amount  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  was  alive  many  years  afterwards  must  go  for 
nothing.  If  we*  can  show  th.at  Sir  .John  Bellenden  never 
possessed  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  then  any  interest 
that  he  may  have  taken  in  the  aflair.s  of  his  niece,  Isabella 
Sinclair,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  we  can  prove  that 
Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeedeil,  not  by 
Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  son  .John,  then  his  whole  gen¬ 
ealogical  reckoning  is  put  out  of  joint.  If  we  can  prove  that 
the  co-heiresses  were  daughters,  not  of  (Oliver  Sinclair,  but 
of  the  said  John,  the  story  bas  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  And, 
finally,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  person  on  whom  the  for- 
feiteil  estate  of  Woodhouselee  was  conferred  by  the  Regent 
was  not  the  Lord  .Justice  Clerk,  but  a  near  relative  of  his 
own,  then  H.amilton  may  after  all  have  had  (or  at  least  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had)  some  grounds  for  his  bitter  hatred 
against  the  Regent,  and  there  may  h.ave  been  some  truth  in 
tbe  statements  which  Mr.  Maidment  has  so  confidently 
called  in  question  —  that  the  Lady  of  Woodhouselee  was 
expelled  from  her  own  house,  and  left  to  wander,  in  a  help¬ 
less.  unprotected  state,  in  the  woods. 

Had  Mr.  Maidment’s  statements  been  confined  to  the 
work  in  which  they  first  made  their  appearance,  their,  truth 
or  falsehood  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  as  they  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Burton, 
and  incorporated  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  stanilard 
work  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  interests  of  historic 
truth  demand  their  irorrection. 

With  reg.ard  to  the  death  of  the  lady,  the  only  historic 
work  of  a  contemporary  character  that  mentions  the  story 
is  the  Historic  of  King  .James  the  Sext,”  where  it  is  said 
that  “the  gentilwoman,  what  for  grief  of  mynil  and  e.xceed- 
ing  cauld  that  she  had  then  contractit  consavit  sik  madness 
of  spreit  as  was  almaist  incredible.”  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy’s 
(“  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,”  London,  1706)  ac¬ 
count  is  that  they  “  not  onlv  turned  the  gentlewoman  out 
of  doors,  but  stript  her  naked  and  left  her  in  that  condition 
in  the  open  field,  in  a  cold  dark  night,  where  liefore  day 
she  became  furiously  mad  and  insensible  of  the  injury  they 
had  done  her.”  In  Principal  Robertson’s  “  History  of 
Scotland  ”  we  read  that  the  “  estate  had  been  bestowed 
upon  one  of  the  Regent's  favorites,  wh‘o  seizeil  his  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife  naked  in  a  cold  night  into  the 
open  fielils,  where  liefore  next  morning  she  iM-came  furiously 
mad.”  To  the  same  effect,  Tytler  says  that  the  .lustice 
Clerk  *•  violently  occupied  the  house,  and  barbarously 
turned  its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly  cold  night,  into  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mall, 
and  insensible  to  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
her.”  None  of  these  authorities,  it  will  be  observed,  say  a 
wonl  about  her  having  died  at  that  time,  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  hi-torical  writer  of  note  that  does  so  previous  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  tradition  had  aUvays 
great  weight,  and  who  has  been  generally  followed  by  sub- 
seipient  writers.  And  it  is  only  in  his  “  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father  ”  that  Scott  says  “  that  in  consequence  of  this  brutal 
treatment  she  became  insane  and  died.”  In  his  “  History 
of  Scotland,”  where  he  may  be  siqqiosed  to  lie  more  careful 
in  dealing  with  his  facts,  he  simply  says,  ”  She  liecame  ere 
morning  furiously  mad.” ' 

I  It  ifl  Dot  a  littie  rvmarkrkble  that  Dr.  Burton,  whl'o  admittinj^  that  the 
atory,  aft«r  bfini;  acrept^i  by  Principal  RoliertHon  and  taking  iJa  pNea  In 
legitimate  history,  **  waa  oaturaily  eoinplecH  by  the  additional  dacorationa 
of  the  new'born  babe  and  Che  mothers  death/’  ahould  at  the  aame  time 
adopt  Mr.  MHidm^nfsaixuiuents,  anl  attempt  todUprore  the  original  etory 
I  by  sUtemeutA  which,  by  hla  own  showing,  only  afT’^et  ita  recent  embellish- 
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In  Sir  WalttT  Scott’s  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ghost 
had  a  recognized  existence,  and  was  generally  believed  in. 
But,  in  order  to  be  believed  in,  a  further  belief  was  neces¬ 
sary —  a  belief,  namely,  that  the  lady  had  died.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  a  ghost  would  have  frequented 
a  spot  where  its  earthly  body  may  have  been  subjected  to 
cruel  treatment  if  that  body  had  happened  to  survive  the 
event  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  thing  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  our  experience  of  ghost  procedure.  The  death 
of  tbe  lady  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  ghost ; 
and  had  the  people  known  or  remembered  that  the  lady 
did  not  die  till  long  after,  they  could  scarcely  have  believed 
that  it  was  her  ghost  which  was  troubling  them.  Hence  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ghost  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  long  after  the  event,  and  when  the  minor 
incidents  connected  with  it  had  been  forgotten.  The  great 
fact  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  lady  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  remained  in  the  popular  mind,  but  the  fact  of  her 
having  lived  for  so  many  years  after  had  been  forgotten. 
It  is  thus,  we  think,  entirely  owing  to  the  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  ghost  that  the  death  of  the  lady  has  come  to 
be  added  to  the  sto^'.  This  view,  that  the  ghost  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  long  after  the  event,  is  favored  too 
by  the  change  in  the  name.  The  name  of  Bothwellhaugh’s 
wife,  as  we  know,  was  Isabella,  whereas  the  ghost  was  al¬ 
ways  known  as  Lady  Anne.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  or  for  some  other  cause,  be  occasionally. permit¬ 
ted  to  ghosts  to  change  their  name,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  Isabella  may  not  be  a  very  convenient  name  for 
such  a  fleeting  object  to  carry  about  with  it  or  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  ;  but  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the  lady’s  real 
name  had  passed  from  the  popular  mind,  and  that  Lady 
Anne  had  been  substituted  as  being  euphonious  and  answer¬ 
ing  every  useful  purpose  as  well  as  the  proper  one. 

But  whatever  doubt  or  uncertainty  there  may  seem  to 
be  connected  with  this  part  of  the  story,  there  can  be  none 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  who  received  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  was  not  Sir  John 
Bellenden,  but  a  relative  of  the  Regent’s.  The  battle  of 
Langside  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  May,  1568,  and  among 
the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion  was  James  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord  Regent  caused  charge  all  and  sundrie 
barons  and  gentlemen  who  assisted  the  Queen’s  Majesty 
in  the  battle  of  Langside  to  deliver  their  places  and  houses 
to  him  under  the  pain  of  treason,  and  especially  all  the 
Houses  of  Lothian  ;  and  also  summoned  the  haill  gentle¬ 
men  thereof  to  c-ompear  before  him  and  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council  under  the  said  pains ;  and  also  disposed  the 
escheats  (i.  e.,  forfeited  estates)  of  the  said  persons,  being 
in  the  said  battle,  to  the  persons  being  with  him  at  the 
time.  The  special  reference  here  to  the  Houses  of  Lothian 
evidently  shows  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  a  desire  to  have 
near  the  capital  only  such  as  were  well  affected  towards 
him,  and  also  shows  how  it  was  that  Hamilton’s  estate  of 
Bothwellhaugh  was  not  then  forfeited,  a  fact  which  has  led 
Dr.  Burton  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was  not 
the  eldest  son.^ 

Among  the  Pri\’y  Seal  Records,  and  dated  August  24, 
1568,  is  a  Deed  of  Gift  “  maid  with  advice  of  my  Lord 

DienU.  Anything  going  to  profe  that  tbe  lady  waa  allTe  long  after  tbe  time 
referred  to  cannot  eureiy  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  or  taleehoodof  the 
original  ntory,  if  the  death  of  the  lady  formed  no  part  of  it,  if,  indeed,  it  ii 
admitted  to  be  a  modem  addition 

1  Uii  words  are,  **  On  tbe  point  whether  Uamilton  forfeited.  In  the  first 
place,  his  own  e^tate  of  Bothwellhaugh  for  his  loyalty  to  his  qm^en,  the 
arailable  documeuta  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  ever  ponses^ed  such  an 
estate.  It  belonged  to  his  father,  but  it  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
familr  after  James  Hamilton  would  certainly  hare  lost  it  by  forfeiture  had 
It  been  his.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  an  elder  brother  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  and  that  James  only  got  the  patronymic  of  Bothwellhaugh 
according  lo  the  Sc  iCtUh  practice  which  often  distributed  the  name  of  the 
estate  over  the  family  generally  as  a  title  of  courtesy  (History  of  SroUantif 
Tol.  V.)  The  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  would  appear  to 
hare  foraied  no  part  of  the  Regent's  plan.  His  great  otject  was  not  to 
enrich  himself  or  his  followers,  but  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  bUcontiscatiODS  were  chktly  directed  against  the  powerful  hnuses  of 
Lothian,  whose  proximity  to  tbe  capital  might  render  them  at  any  time 
dangerous.  Bothwellhaugh  was  .sufficiently  remote  to  be  little  dangerou.* 
In  this  way,  and  probably,  also,  it  was  too  near  tbe  Hamilton  esuces  to 
render  lU  confiscation  an  easy  task,  or  to  make  it  a  desirable  possession  to 
any  of  the  R**gent's  adherents. 


!  Regent  to  Patrick  Hume,  sone  of  umquhile  George  Hume 
of  Lundeis,  his  aires  and  assignees  ane  or  mae  of  the  gift 
of  tbe  liferent,  mailes,  feruiis,  proffittis,  dewteis,”  etc,,  “  off 
!  all  and  haill  tbe  landis  of  Woodesley,  ye  landis  of  Miln- 
,  town,  with  ye  miln  thereof,  the  landis  of  Estraw,”  etc. 

;  “  during  ye  lyftimes  of  James  Hamiltoun,  sumtyme  of 
j  Bothwilheuch,  and  David  Hamiltoun  his  Brother-germane 
j  of  the  quhilkis  landis,”  etc.,  ”  with  their  pertinents,  the 
ane  half  pertenit  to  ye  said  James  in  lyfrent,  and  ye  uther 
^  half  to  ye  said  David  siclike  in  lyfrent,  and  now  perteniss 
I  to  our  Siovereign  Lord,  and  ar  becum  in  his  hieness  handU 
1  by  rcssoun  of  esebete  throw  proces  of  forfalterie  ordourlies 
,  led  and  deducit  against  the  said  James  and  David  lor  cer- 
'  tain  crynies  of  tressone  and  lese-majestie  committet  by 
i  yame  and  ather  of  yame  oil  the  quhilkis  the  same  James 
I  was  convict  in  ane  justice  court  bolden  in  the  ToH)outh  of 
I  Edinburgh  tbe  2l8t  day  of  May  last  bypast,  and  ye  said 
David  was  convict  in  Parliament  bolden  in  ye  Tolbouth 
I  ibresaid  the  19tb  day  of  August  instant,  as  at  more  length 
:  is  contenit  in  yc  processes,  domis,  and  decretis  of  torfkl- 
1  teries  ordourly  led  and  deducit  against  yame  respective 
thereupon.  With  fwwer  to  the  said  Patrick  his  aires  and 
I  assignees  to  intromit  and  tak  up  the  mails,  fermes,  etc. 

I  during  the  lyftimes  of  the  said  James  and  David,  and  to 
I  dispose  thereof  at  their  pleasure  and  to  occupy  the  same 
j  with  their  awin  guids,  or  to  set  tjiame  to  ten.antis,  as  thai 
I  sail  think  inaist  expedient,  during  the  said  space,”  etc. 

I  The  lands  of  Woodhouselee  were  therefore  conveyed 
I  on  their  forfeiture  through  tbe  rebellion  of  Bothwellhaugh 
I  and  his  brother,  nut  to  Sir  John  Bellenden,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  to  tbe  above  Patrick  Hume,  who 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Regent,  and  also  not  dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  him,  being  hi.s  mother’s  cousin.  Tbe 
Regent’s  mother.  Lady  Mai^aret  of  Loclileven,  was  a 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lorii  Erskine.  who  died  in  1552. 
This  Jolin  had  a  sister,  Margaret  Erskine,  whose  second 
husband  was  George  Hume  of  Lundies  and  Argaty,  a  son 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart,  tbe  same  who  had  pos- 
j  sessed  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  before  they  passed  into 
’  the  hands  of  the  Sinclairs.  Of  this  George  Hume,  Patrick 
I  Hume  was  a  younger  son,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for 
:  more  reasons  than  one  that  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
,  should  be  made  over  to  him.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 

I  that  they  were  not  entirely  conveyed  away  from  the  Sin- 
I  clairs,  but  only  the  life-rent  interests  in  them,  which 
I  vested  in  the  two  brothers  as  husbands  of  the  co  heiresses. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Regent,  not  an  act  of 
,  spoliation,  but  a  natural  and  strictly  legal  proceeding,  one 
:  called  for  from  the  known  character  of  the  men,  and  the 
tlanger  to  the  King’s  peace  from  having  such  persons 
I  domiciled  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  There  is  no 
;  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  for  saying,  as  is  generally  done, 

I  that  Hamilton  had  yielded  up  his  paternal  estate  of  Hotb- 
I  wellliaugb,  and  that  his  wife  had  been  driven  to  take 
j  refuge  in  Woodhouselee,  which  as  her  property  she  believed 
I  would  be  safe  from  the  consequences  of  her  husband’s 

‘  mi.sdecds.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  from  hav¬ 

ing  no  other  home  that  she  continued  to  remain  at  Wood- 
i  huuselee,  nor  could  she  have  Iteen  uninibrmed  of  the  fact 
'  of  its  forfeiture,  but  probably  from  a  womanly  feeling  that 
her  presence  there  would  in  some  way  or  other  have  the 
I  elfect  of  warding  off  the  calamity.  We  may  easily  sup- 

I  pose  that  the  bluff  soldier  and  his  martial  following  would 

have  little  sympathy  with  any  such  feeling,  and  they  may 
;  even  have  subjected  the  lady  to  harsh  treatment  in  earry- 
’  ing  out  their  purpose.  We  may  imagine  the  effect  of  all 
^  this  upon  the  heart  of  a  proud  and  disappointed  man;  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  wile,  the  loss  of  her  estate,  the  fact 
of  the  Regent  having  giving  it  to  a  favorite  of  his  own  and 
a  relative,  may  only  have  served  to  concentrate  his  hatred 
upon  the  man  at  whose  hands  he  had  sulfered  deteat  at 
Langside,  and  whom  he  would  doubtless  regard  as  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

Woodhouselee  remained  in  the  possession  of  Patrick 
Iluine  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1572,  as  is  mentioned  in  Bannatyne’s  “Journal  of  Transac¬ 
tions  in  Scotland.”  “  The  second  .Julii  or  thereabouts  was 
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Patrick  Hume,  Captain  to  the  Regentis  Horsemen,  slain  in 
resoewing  a  drift  of  cattle  which  Pherihurst  had  troght 
rtaken]  of  a  piece  of  land  of  his,  which  he  had  gotten  be 
[orfslterie  of  Jamie  Hamilton  that  slew  the  Regent.”  We 
nay  probably  even  here  find  some  countenance  to  the  story 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lady  of  Woo<lhouselee  in  the 
fact  of  Hume  receiving  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Ferny- 
hurst,  a  strong  partisan  of  Queen  Mary  and  a  friend  of 
Bothwellhaugh.  We  find  them  afterwards  consorting  to- 
ffcther  in  France,  and  Walsingham  mentions  in  a  letter  an 
^ftsion  on  which  Kerr  of  Fernyhurst.  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  active  friend  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  with  Bothwell- 
htugh,  the  blood-stained  Hamilton  who  had  shot  the 
Be^ent  Moray,  had  ridden  post  from  France  into  Spain. 

\Ve  find  no  trace  of  Woodhouselee  for  some  years  after 
the  death  of  Captain  Hume.  In  the  Great  Seal  Register 
(Book  XXXV.  No.  492)  is  a  charter  dated  April  14,  1581, 
confirming  a  charter  of  alienation  granted  by  William  Sin¬ 
clair,  son  and  heir  of  quondam  Edward  Sinclair  of  Galwald 
moir,  to  Lewis  Bellenden  of  Auchinoule,  Knight,  our 
Clerk  of  Justiciary.  The  charter  of  which  this  is  the  con- 
hrmation  is  dated  the  28th  day  of  July,  157-  (the  unit  be- 
inff  omitted).  It  conveyed  to  the  said  Sir  Lewis  Bellen¬ 
den.  Castlelaw,  Eastraw,  etc.,  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee, 
etc.,  SfKJttis,  etc.,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  said  Lewis  Bellenden  to  the  said  William  Sin¬ 
clair.  Thus  the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  came  to  Lewis 
Bellentlen,  not  through  his  father,  as  it  naturally  would 
have  done  if  it  had  ever  l)elonged  to  him,  but  from  William 
Sinclair. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Linlithgow  in  1585,  an  Act 
was  passed,  under  date  December  10,  restoring  to  certain 
Dobleniun  and  others  their  forfeited  estates,  among  whom 
was  Arthur  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  But  a  special 
Act,  passed  the  same  day,  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  and  others  acquired  by 
Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  from  William  Sinclair,  and  confirms 
the  same  to  him.  These  two  acts  were  ratified  anti  con¬ 
firmed  by  Acts  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Holyrood  House 
under  date  July  29, 1587.  On  January  12,  1591,  the  King 
with  advice  of  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  (otherwise 
designed  of  Monckton  Mains),  Isabella  Sinclair  and  Alison 
Sinclair,  heretrices  portioners  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouse¬ 
lee,  ought  and  should  be  repossessed  to  the  lands,  houses, 
tacks,  etc.,  whereof  they  were  dispossessed  through  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  late  troubles.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
effect.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Sir  Lewis  died,  and  the 
Parliament  of  the  ibllowing  year,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
June  5  ratifies  in  favor  of  the  bairns  of  the  late  Lewis  Bel¬ 
lenden  the  Act  made  at  Linlithgow,  December  10,  1585, 
and  that  at  Edinburgh,  July  29,  1587,  both  concerning  the 
lands  of  Woodhouselee  and  others.  Sir  Lewis  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son.  Sir  James  Bellenden  of  Broughton. 
The  latter  died  in  1606,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
William,  whose  special  service  as  heir-at-law  is  dated 
April  16,  1607,  and  includes  the  land  and  barony  of 
Broughton  and  others,  and  the  lands  of  W'oodhouselee,  etc. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  June  17,  1609,  after  referring  to 
the  Act  of  Secret  Council  above  noticed,  declares  to  be  null 
and  void  the  exceptions  made  to  the  Act  of  December  10, 
1585,  declares  the  same  to  be  extended  to  and  to  apply  to 
David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Isabel  Sinclair,  and 
Alison  Sinclair,  restoring  them  to  the  lands  ofWoodhou.se- 
lee  and  others  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  through 
the  late  troubles ;  but  declares  that  the  present  Act  shall 
not  extend  to  craving  or  pursuing  for  any  of  the  rents, 
profits,  and  duties  of  the  said  lands  for  any  years  preceding 
the  date  hereof,  and  also  suspends  the  effect  and  execution 
of  this  Act  during  the  dependence  of  the  submission  made 
•nd  subscribed  Iwtwixt  the  said  David  Hamilton  and  his 
colleagues  and  William  Bellenden  of  Broughton  on  the  one 
•nd  other  parts.  This  terminated  the  connection  of  the 
Bellendens  with  Woodhouselee. 

“That  the  claim  for  previous  rents  should  he  given  up,” 
•nys  Mr.  Maidment,  “  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  Bel¬ 
lendens  having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long  ex¬ 


trusion  with  the  means  of  subsistence.”  The  more  likely 
I  reason  is  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  money 
!  paid  for  the  estate  by  Lewis  Bellenden  to  William  Sinclair, 

I  with  which  it  is  probable  that  the  submission  then  existing 
I  between  them  had  something  to  do. 

I  We  now  return  to  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  here 
!  Mr.  Maidment  is  equally  at  fault.  He  quotes  from  the 
I  Book  of  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

I  John  Bellenden  and  another  as  curatores  ad  lites  to  Isabella 
I  Sinclair,  natural  daughter  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherine 
I  Bellenden.  This  proves  that  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Kather- 
I  ine  Bellenden  had  a  daughter  Isabella,  but  there  is  no 
I  evidence  that  she  had  a  sister  Alison,  nor  has  he  brought 
I  forward  anything  to  establish  her  identity  with  the  Isabella 
I  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee.  This  one  would  have  thought 
I  he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  do.  We  may 
I  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  Katherine  Bellenden  who  mar- 
I  ried  Oliver  Sinclair  was,  according  to  Doughts,  the  daugh- 
I  ter  of  Patrick  Bellenden,  the  father  of  Thomas,  and  was 
I  therefore  aunt,  not  sister,  to  Sir  .John  Bellenden.  The 
Crown  Charter  of  the  Lands  of  Pitcairns,  of  date  January 
12,  1537,  is  in  favor  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherine  Bel¬ 
lenden  his  spouse,  and  their  heir.s. 

“Who,”  he  asks  “was  Oliver  Sinclair?”  and  adds, 

I  “Mr.  Napier  says,  and  probably  correctly,  that  he  was  the 
unpopular  favorite  of  James  V.”  “  That  Oliver  succeeded,” 
he  says,  “  is  undoubted  ;  a  fact  which  leads  to  the  supjiosi- 
tion  that  he  was  his  son,  had  it  not  been  that  Douglas  in 
I  his  “  Baronage  ”  makes  him  third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair 
i  of  Roslin,  an  assertion  which  we  suspect  to  be  erroneous.” 

I  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Maidment  should  have  made  this 
I  mistake,  seeing  that  the  deeds  (juoted  by  him  in  his  edition  of 
I  “  Father  Hay’s  Genealogie  of  the  Sainteclaires  of  Rosslyn  ” 
i  j)rove  that  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairns  was  the  third  son 
I  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin.  Thus,  in  the  charter  of 
I  confirmation  granted  by  James  V.  to  Sir  William  Sinclair 
I  of  Roslin  (who  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Oliver)  and  dated 
I  August  25,  1542,  there  is  a  taillied  destination,  after  the 
I  grantee’s  sons  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  to  the  fol- 
I  lowing:  (1)  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairns,  (2)  Alex.ander 
I  Sinclair,  (3)  Arthur  Sinclair,  (4)  James  Sinclair,  all  broth- 
I  ers  german  of  Sir  William  Sinclair.  Sir  Oliver’s  eldest 
I  son  had  predeceased  his  father. 

I  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
I  were  acquired  by  one  Patrick  Sinclair  in  the  year  1529 
i  from  George  Hume  of  Argaty.  Who,  then,  was  this  Pat- 
j  rick  Sinclair  ?  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he  was 
I  one  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Roslin  ;  but  he  certainly  cannot  be 
I  identified  with  any  of  the  members  of  that  family.  We  are 
I  rather  inclined  to  identify  him  with  one  who,  though  his 
I  name  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  common  histo¬ 
ries  of  the  period,  was  yet  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important  political  mis¬ 
sions.  We  refer  to  Patrick  or  “  Pate  ”  Sinclair,  who  was 
I  for  many  years  a  high  official  in  the  royal  household.  In 
I  the  Treiisurer’s  accounts  we  find  after  the  beginning  of  the 
'  sixteenth  century,  and  even  before,  various  entries  of  dis- 
i  bursements  made  on  behalf  of  Pate  Sinclair  for  sundry 
I  articles  of  clothing,  as  “  cloke,”  “  doublet,”  “  hat,”  “  bonat,” 
I  “hose,”  etc.  In  1505  we  meet  with  an  entry  of  “  Paid  for 
!  six  elne  green  tafl'ety  for  ane  cover  to  his  horse  ”  at  the 
I  tournaying  at  “  Festerns  Even,”  when  he  played  the 
i  “  Hobby  Horse,”  the  King  himself  (James  IV.)  acting  the 
part  of  “  Abbot  of  Unreason.”  There  must  have  been 
;  merry  doings  at  Court  in  those  days  before  the  battle  of 
'  Flodden  had  spread  sorrow  over  the  land. 

After  that  disaster,  in  which  Scotland  lost  her  King  and 
I  the  flower  of  her  nobility,  Sinclair  attached  himself  to  the 
i  Queen  Mother,  Margaret  of  England,  who  was  aj>[K)inted 
Ref^ent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son.  Her  pre- 
!  cipitate  marriage  with  the  yo-mg  Earl  of  .Angus,  however, 
I  unfittetl  her  for  this  post,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  her  room.  Albany  was  in  his  turn  ousted 
I  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  Mother,  who,  aided  by 
j  the  influence  of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  in 
'  placing  her  son,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  at  the  head 
I  of  the  Government.  In  carrying  out  these  negotiations  we 
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find  Sinclair  acting  as  the  Queen’s  trusted  and  confidential 
agent.  Thus  in  September  1523,  we  find  her  writing  to 
her  brother,  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Scotti.-ih  lords  to  induce  them  to  set  the  young  King  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Duke  of  Albany;  and  she  adds, 
that  she  durst  not  have  written  so  plainly,  were  it  not  that 
the  bearer  was  Patrick  Synklair.  her  trusty  and  true  ser¬ 
vant,  and  ever  had  been  to  the  King  her  husband  and  to 
herself.  We  find  him  also  on  several  occasions  the  bearer 
of  letters  from  the  Queen  to  Surrey  when  about  to  invade 
Scotland,  because,  she  says,  she  “  can  trust  no  other.”  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  when  Harry  Stewart  came  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Queen,  Sinclair  fell  into 
the  shade.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  by  Norfolk  to 
Wolsey,  dated  September  14,  1524,  who  says,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  said  Patrick  did  or  said  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  that  to  please  the  said  Henry  she  made  a  quarrel  with 
the  other.  Sinclair,  however,  did  not  give  up  his  English 
friends,  and  we  find  him  frequently  in  the  company  of  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Edinburgh.  Magnus,  who  filled 
this  post,  in  writing  to  Wolsey  on  May  31,  1525,  mentions 
Patrik  Synklar  and  Mr.  John  Chisholm  as  being  old  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  late  King,  and  of  good  honesty,  having  many 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  as  having  most  si)ecially  resorted 
unto  him  and  kept  his  company  continually,  because  they 
be  good  servants  to  the  young  King  their  master,  and  right 
evil  Frenchmen;  and  further  recommends  that  they  should 
each  be  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year,  which,  he 
adds,  they  well  deserve.  In  another  letter  about  this  time 
Magnus  says  of  him,  that  he  “  is  a  sadde  and  wise  gentle¬ 
man,  and  canne  noote  another  in  a  cause  right  effectually.” 
Again  he  says,  writing  to  Wolsey,  “  I  have  so  ordained 
that  Patrick  Sinclair,  being  in  special  favor  with  the  young 
King,  shall  from  time  to  time  give  plain  advertisements  how 
everything  shall  proceed  in  these  parts.”  In  1526  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  James  V.  to  his  uncle  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  Wolsey,  writing  to  his  master,  describes  Sin¬ 
clair  as  one  that  had  always  taken  the  side  of  his  Majesty, 
and  had  secretly  advised  Magnus  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  the  French,  or  such  as  sought  to  destroy  the  amity  that 
subsisted  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Scots,  for 
which  he  had  oftentimes  been  in  no  little  danger  and  peril, 
but  he  had  always  remained  faithful  to  his  Majesty. 

In  March,  1527,  Magnus  writes  to  Wolsey,  saying  “that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  hath  the  whole  rule  and  authority  about 
the  young  King,  and  Patrick  Sinclair  is  accepted  with  sin- 
ular  favor,  so  as  now  without  the  danger  of  any  person 
c  may  speak  and  commune  with  the  King  at  his  pleasure.” 
In  July,  1528,  he  is  sent  by  the  King  on  a  mission  to  Henry 
VHI.,  setting  forth  the  superseding  of  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  his  assumption  of  the  supreme  power.  In  his  instruc¬ 
tions  he  is  designed  as  “  our  familiar  servitor  and  gentle¬ 
man  of  house,  Patrick  Sinclair.”  A  few  months  later  he  is 
again  on  a  mission  to  the  English  King,  and  Roger  Las- 
sells,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Northum^rlaud  at  Norham 
Castle,  notifies  to  his  master  his  having  passed  that  way ; 
adding,  “  He  hath  promised  openly  afibr  the  King  and  all 
his  council,  if  the  King  send  but  nim  he  shall  get  of  the 
King  of  England  three  years’  peace,  and  that  the  King 
shall  not  aid  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  this  he  hath  under¬ 
taken.”  In  this  instance,  however,  Patrick  had  overesti¬ 
mated  the  extent  of  his  influence  with  the  English  King, 
and  Magnus,  writing  from  Berwick,  December  5,  1528,  to 
Mr.  Adam  Otterbourne,  says,  “  Patrick  Sinclair  of  late 
was  in  England,  and  in  his  coming  homeward  did  speak 
with  me,  and  as  it  appeared  he  was  not  the  best  pleased 
with  his  answer  given  at  the  Court  of  England  in  the  King 
his  master’s  affairs.”  This  is  the  last  trace  that  we  find  of 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  political  life.  In  October,  1531,  James  sends 
'Thomas  Scott,  “  gentleman  of  our  House,”  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  in  1529  that  we  find  a  Patrick 
Sinclair  purchasing  Woudhouselee,  and  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person ;  and 
that.  disapiKtinted  at  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
his  labors,  and  conscious,  probably,  that  his  power  at  Court 
was  on  the  wane,  like  a  wise  man,  he  bad  retired  from  the 
field,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  on  his  private 


!  estate.  If  we  were  to  judge  Sinclair  according  to  the  lii»lit 
of  our  days,  and  the  ideas  that  now  prevail,  we  should'be 
dealing  with  him  too  harshly.  In  his  day  almost  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  divided  between  such  as  were  in  favor  of 
.  an  alliance  with  England  and  such  as  sought  an  alliance 
with  France;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  actu. 
ated  by  a  belief  that  a  close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
England  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  his 
native  country.  But  with  all  this  one  cannot  but  reoret 
that  one  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  at  the 
Scotch  Court  should  have  so  actively  engaged  himself  in 
:  the  cause  of  the  English. 

But  whether  this  be  the  Patrick  Sinclair  who  purchased 
[  Woodhouselee  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded, 
not  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  natural  son  John.  In 
I  the  Great  Seal  Register  under  date  January  3(i,  1546,  we 
j  find  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  a  contract  entered  into 
I  between  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  and  John  Sin- 
{  clair,  his  natural  son,  on  the  one  part,  and  Janies  Hamil- 
I  ton  of  Innerwick  and  Isabella  Hamilton,  his  lawful  daujh- 
ter,  cn  the  other,  conveying  to  John  and  Isaliella  and  the 
longest  liver  of  them  the  lands  of  Castlelaw,  Eastlaw,  etc., 
and  to  John  Sinclair  and  his  heirs  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
I  lee,  etc.,  also  Spottis  and  other  lands  in  Galloway.  Here, 

I  then,  we  have  the  father  of  the  co-heiresses  Isabella  and 
Alison  Sinclair,  who  were  thus,  through  their  mother,  like- 
I  wise  connected  with  the  house  of  Innerwick,  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  it  was  no  doubt  through  this 
;  connection  that  James  Hamilton  and  his  brother  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  footing  in  the  old  house  on  the  banks  of  the  £^k. 

In  pursuing  such  investigations,  it  is  often  in  byways  or 
unexpected  quarters  that  we  come  upon  the  information  of 
which  we  are  in  quest.  It  is  not  in  connection  withWood- 
,  houselee  or  Bothwellhaugh  that  we  get  our  next  piece  of 
information  respecting  this  matter,  but  in  connection  with 
the  estate  of  Spottis,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright, 
i  Among  the  Special  Services  connected  with  that  county, 
we  find  under  date  December  12,  1643,  the  service  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  as  heir  of  Alison  Sin- 
''  clair,  legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouse- 
.  lee,  his  grandmother,  to  one  half  of  the  lands  of  Spottis ; 

I  and  on  the  same  date  the  service  of  Alison  Hamilton,  relict 
j  of  Bishop  Gavin  Hamilton,  as  heiress  of  Isabella  Simdair, 
legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee,  her 
{  mother,  to  the  other  half  of  the  lands  of  Spottis.  As  con- 
;  nected  with  the  same,  we  find  in  the  Commissary  Records 
'  of  Glasgow  confirmation  of  the  testament  testamentary  and 
i  inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertained  to  the 
late  David  Hamilton  Elder  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  in 
'  the  month  of  March,  1613,  faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 
,  Claud  Hamilton,  his  second  son,  and  also  testament  di- 
'  tive  and  inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertaind 
I  to  the  late  Alison  Sinclair  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  in 
I  the  month  of  June,  1618,  faithfully  made  and  given  upby 
'  Claud  Hamilton,  lawful  son  of  the  defunct.  Under  date 
November  29,  1628,  there  is  a  general  service  of  James 
;  Hamilton  as  heir  of  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  his 
'  grandfather;  and  under  date  February  23,  1630,  general 
,  services  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  as  heirot 
Alison  Sinclair,  his  grandmother,  and  Alison  Hamilton,  as 
i  heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair,  her  mother.  Further,  under 
date  March  13,  1629,  we  find  the  service  of  Henry  Home 
of  Ardgaty  and  Lundies  as  heir  male  and  of  taillie  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Patrick  Home,  lawful  son  of  George  Home  ol  Lundiei. 
bis  grand-uncle. 

In  referring  to  the  service  of  the  summons  at  the 
j  ing-places  of  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Maidment  says,  “  This 
I  summons  required  to  be  executed  in  due  legal  form, 

'  regards  these  two  men  the  citation  was  not  edictal,  which 
■  it  ought  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that  they  had 
I  left  l^-otland,  but  at  ‘  their  dwelling  places  in  Bothwell- 
,  haugh,  whar  baith  their  wiffis  and  family  makis  their  resi- 
i  dence:  ’  ’’adding  that  “  A  citation  of  this  nature  would  not 
j  be  worth  anything  unless  the  husbands’  domicile  was  where 
I  they  bad  their  residence,  of  which  fact  there  was  no  proo 
I  adduced.”  The  fact  is  that  the  summons  was  also  serve 
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edictally,  as  is  shown  by  the  officer’s  execution  appended 
thereto.  He  says  that  “  upon  the  27th  day  of  July  being 
Monunday  and  mercat-day  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
1579,”  he  passed  “  to  thi<  inercat  croce  of  the  said  burgh  as 
the  head  burgh  of  this  realm,  and  there  by  open  proclama¬ 
tion  I  lauchfullie  premptorlie  with  sound  of  trumpett  and 
displayit  eoitt  of  arms  sommont  ”  the  several  partie.<«  men¬ 
tioned,  “  and  this  I  did  at  the  said  croce  because  all  the 
said  persons  were  fugitive,  and  as  I  was  credibilly  informt 
for  the  maist  pairt  forth  of  this  realm.” 

We  have  thus,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  that  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  unpopular  favorite  of  James  V.,  was  not  the 
fether  of  the  heiresses,  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Woodhouselee  estate;  that  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Hamiltons,  the  estate  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Bellenden  (who  was,  besides,  no  connection  of  the 
heiresses),  but  that  the  life-rent  interests  which  vested  in 
the  two  brothers  were  transferred  to  Patrick  Ilume,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Regent,  and  also  a  relative  of  his.  As 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Botbwellhaugh  was  at  this 
time  forfeited,  but  various  reasons  for  thinking  the  contrary, 
then  Isabella  Sinclair  could  not  have  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  at  Woodhouselee,  and  her  presence  there  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  rather  intended  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
new  possessor.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  she  may  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  harsh 
and  even  cruel  treatment,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  private  feelings  of  revenge  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  spurring  Hothwellhaugh  on  to  the  commis- 
lioD  of  his  crime,  and  that  there  may  be  after  all  some 
truth  in  the  old  story.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  we  have 
vinilicated  the  character  of  the  “  good  Regent  ”  from  the 
charge  of  having  seized  upon  the  estate  in  order  “  to  en¬ 
rich  a  greedy  favorite,  ”  or  even  of  having  connived  “  at  a 

Sfor  defeating  a  harsh  law.”  The  act  was  a  strictly 
le,  and  one,  as  we  have  said  before,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  It  went  no  further' 
than  the  personal  interests  of  Hothwellhaugh  and  his 
brother  in  the  estate  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the 
estate  should  be  entrusted  to  a  member  of  the  family  that 
had  (brmerly  possessed  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and 
disappointed  man  like  James  Hamilton.  The  relationship 
which  subsisted  between  Captain  Hume  and  the  Regent 
would  naturally  draw  his  attention  to  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former ;  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  his  wife  had  been 
subjected  to  harsh  or  cruel  treatment,  then  in  striking  at 
the  Regent  he  would  only  imagine  that  he  was  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter. 

Along  with  all  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  his 
connection  with  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton,  which  must 
have  been  of  the  most  intimate  character.  His  father, 
David  the  “  gudeman  of  Hothwellhaugh,”  was  the  fifth  and 
youngest  son  of  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  whose  father 
was  Gavin,  third  son  of  James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  consequently  the  murderer  of  the  Regent  stood  in  no 
very  distant  relationship  to  the  ducal  house.  His  mother, 
Catherine  Shaw,  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  sister  uter¬ 
ine  of  John  Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Further,  the  estate  of  Hothwellhaugh  stood  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Clyde,  directly  opposite  the  ducal  estates,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  river,  so  that  a  close 
tntimay-  must  have  subsisted  between  the  two  houses ;  and 
hence  James  Hothwell  may  have  been  the  more  readily  in¬ 
duced  to  undertake  the  commission  of  a  deed  which  he  was 
led  to  believe  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  intimate  friends  and  near  kinsmen. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have,  we  trust,  succeeded 
in  throwing  some  light  upon  a  hitherto  misunderstood  and^ 
misrepresented  part  of  Scotch  history. 

Most  of  the  materials  that  have  Iteen  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article  (all  of  them  that  give  value  to  it)  were  collected 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  of  London.  A  Scotchman  by 
birth  and  education,  he  continued  even  after  his  settlement  in  the 
Souihcm  Capital  to  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  his  native  country.  Its  history,  antiquities,  lan¬ 


guage,  literature  (especially  its  ballad  poetry),  were  to  him 
never-failing  objects  of  interest.  In  particular  his  knowledge  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  condition 
and  (tower  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  times  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  such  as  we  believe  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
few.  It  was  nut,  however,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
that  he  began  to  eoinmit  to  writing  any  part  of  his  knowledge, 
or  to  note  down  the  result  of  his  researches  with  a  view  to  pos¬ 
sible  publication ;  and  then,  though  from  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  high  mental  powers  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  throw  light  and  interest  round  any  point  or  period  of  Scotch 
history  that  he  had  chosen  to  take  up,  it  was  to  the  incidents 
more  or  less  historical  connected  with  his  native  parish  of  Lass- 
wade,  and  to  the  history  of  distinguished  families  who  had  lived 
there,  that  he  first  turned  his  attention.  Hence  one  of  the  points 
that  he  set  about  investigating  critically  was  that  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  article.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  story  of 
the  Woodhouselee  Ghost  had  been  among  the  earliest  of  his 
recollections,  and  he  may  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Maidment  has  handed  over  everything  connected 
with  it  to  the  region  of  fiction. 
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Eakly  impressions  leave  their  permanent  m<ark  ;  and, 
like  proof  engravings  and  prints  before  letters,  retain  their 
clearness  and  increase  in  value  when  later  images  have 
lost  their  distinctness.  Here  is  one. 

Dumas  the  Elder’s  introduction  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Theiltre-Fran9ais  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
representation  of  Sylla.  He  was  then  two-and-twenty. 
His  introducer  was  Adolphe  de  Leuven,  the  author  of  the 
Postillion  of  Longumeau  and  other  pieces.  He  was  to 
be  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  man  called  sometimes 
the  French  Roscius,  sometimes  the  French  Garrick,  hut 
whom  posterity  will  mention  as  simply  Talma.  He  was 
deeply  and  doubly  impressed  by  the  event.  It  was  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  corridor  of  a  theatre  — that  is,  of  the 
interior  corridor  which  leads  to  the  artists’  dressing-rooms. 
The  corridor  of  the  Thedtre-Framjais  was  full.  De  Leu¬ 
ven,  familiar  with  the  labyrinth,  took  him  hy  the  hand 
and  dragged  him  through  the  crowd. 

They  reached  Talma’s  room.  There,  the  press  was  even 
greater.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dictator  ever  saw  more  cli¬ 
ents  at  his  door  than  his  representative,  that  night,  had  ad¬ 
mirers  at  his.  Both  Dumas  and  his  friend  were  then 
siender  young  fellows.  They  glided  on  like  eels  till  they 
reached  an  ante-chamber  where  all  the  literary  celebrities 
in  Paris  were  packed  as  closely  as  human  beings  could  be. 
Many  of  the  faces,  Etienne  and  Soumet  for  instance,  were 
as  new  to  Dumas  as  the  actor’s  ceremonial  reception. 
While  struggling  to  get  into  the  second  chamber — the 
sanctuary  in  which  the  idol  was  enshrined  —  some  one 
called  out,  “  Room,  if  you  please,  for  Mademoiselle  Mars  !  ” 

They  squeezed  themselves  into  nothing,  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  A  charming  frou-frou  of  rustling  satin  was 
heard,  the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud  of  gauze  shone  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds  and 
teeth  as  white  as  pearls.  The  gracious  phantom  glided 

East  them,  and  a  voice,  mellow  as  the  tones  of  a  haut- 
ois,  was  heard,  expressing,  with  an  accent  of  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  the  depth  of  its  admiration. 

It  seemed  to  Dumas  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  said  “  vous,” 
intimating  respect,  while  Talma  said  “tu,”  denoting  famil¬ 
iarity  and  protection ;  and  that  the  two  great  artists  kissed 
each  other.  The  same  rustling  frou-frou  was  once  more 
heard  ;  Mademoiselle  Mars  reappeared,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Etienne  and  Soumet,  signalled  with  her  hand  a 
“  bonjour  ”  to  Adolphe,  and  then  disappeared.  Lucky 
Adolphe !  His  companion  could  not  understand  how  he 
contrived  to  receive  the  favor  so  coolly. 

“  Come  along,”  said  Adolphe,  “  we  must  go  in  too.” 

“  I  dare  not,”  was  the  juvenile  reply. 

“  Nonsense  1  He  won’t  even  notice  you.” 

What  a  bucket  of  iced  water  to  pour  on  Dumas’  humil¬ 
ity,  or  on  his  self-conceit,  as  the  case  might  be !  The  en¬ 
couragement  did  not  encourage  him  in  the  least.  Never- 
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theless,  he  plucked  up  courage  and  uiade  his  way  into  the 
second  room.  If  not  always  stout,  he  was  always  tall. 
Although  only  just  inside  the  door,  and  without  the  wish  to 
advance  any  farther,  by  standing  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  he 
could  see  over  everybody’s  head  and  .shoulders.  His  eyes 
sought  Sylla,  with  his  laurel  crown,  his  imperial  tull,  his 
dictator’.s  toga,  and  he  beheld  everybody  crowding  round  a 
little  old  man  in  a  tlannel  dressing-gown,  as  bald  as  your 
knee. 

Dumas  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  But  Adolphe 
went  and  embraced  the  bald  man  in  the  flannel  gown.  It 
was  decidedly  Talma,  and  no  mistake. 

Subsequently,  the  great  actor  baptized  Dumas  dramatic 
poet,  in  tne  name  of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  but  died 
before  he  could  render  him  eflectual  assistance.  A  five- 
act  tragedy  had  been  written,  Christine  at  Fontainebleau. 
Whatever  might  be  its  imperfections.  Talma  would  have 
found  in  it  an  original  part,  unprecedented  on  the  French 
stage  —  the  part  of  Monaldeschi  —  a  coward  1  Talma 
would  have  seized  the  character  by  the  collar,  and  held  it 
until  it  became  his  own.  No  one  had  ever  dared  to  put  a 
cowardly  hero  on  the  stage.  Dumas  dared,  but  in  perfect 
innocence,  without  a  thought  of  making  an  innovation. 
He  had  found  the  character  ready  drawn  to  his  hand  in 
Father  Lebel’s  narrative. 

If  climbing  in  courts  is  slippery  work,  rising  in  theatres 
is  nut  a  whit  less  so.  To  obtain  the  reading  of  a  piece,  at 
all  times  diflicult,  was  still  mure  diflicult  then.  His  patron. 
Talma,  being  dead,  after  considerable  efforts  he  managed 
to  get  at  Gamier,  the  prompter  of  the  Comedie.Fran9aise 
(another  name  for  the  Thdatre-Fran<;aise).  Through  the 
prompter  Gamier  he  mounted  to  the  actor  Firmin,  a  clever 
little  man  of  five  feet  two,  forty  years  off,  and  slx-and 
twenty  on  the  stage.  Like  all  five-feet-two  men,  he  was 
touchy  and  quarrehome,  but  brave  enough  when  it  came  to 
fighting.  His  great  ambition  was  to  play  Bayard.  Scores 
of  times  he  asked  Dumas  to  write  a  Bayard  for  him,  always 
adding,  “  You  must  not  suppose  Bayard  was  a  colossus. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  short  rather  than  tall,  and  slim 
rather  than  stout.  Bayard  was  a  man  of  my  size.” 

AAer  efforts  only  rivalled  by  the  patience  of  ants  and  a 
few  other  insects  in  surmounting  difficulties,  Christine  was 
read  before  the  committee  (that  is,  the  leading  artists)  of 
the  Comedie-Fran^aise  (one  of  whom.  Monsieur  I,aibn,  did 
not  attend),  who  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  it,  but  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  judgment  of  one  Monsieur  Picard,  ex-actor 
and  dramatic  author,  whu  granted  Dumas  an  audience  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  Flaying  with  the  manuscript  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse,  he  inquired,  in  honeyed  accents,  My 
dear  monsieur,  have  }OU  any  other  means  of  subsistence 
besides  the  career  of  letters  ?  ” 

Monsieur,  1  have  a  place  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  a 
year  in  an  office  under  the  Due  d’Orleans.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Picard,  pushing  the  roll  into  his 
hands,  *‘  go  to  your  office,  young  man;  go  to  your  office.” 

But  Picard's  opinion  had  not  been  accepted  as  infallible. 
The  author  must  have  been  saved  from  utter  discourage¬ 
ment  by  finding  the  actors  interviewing  him.  On  reach¬ 
ing  his  office,  he  found  that  Monsieur  Lafun  had  called. 
This  gentleman  filled  the  rather  ranting  line  of  parts 
known  as  “  chevaliers  fran9ais,”  although  it  included  Oros- 
mane.  Zamore,  Achille,  and  other  heathens  ;  namely,  parts 
dressed  in  a  black  cap,  a  white  feather,  a  yellow  tunic, 
tight  pantaloons,  buff-skin  boots,  and  a  cross-hilted  sword ; 
Bayard,  Duguesclin,  Raoul,  Tancrbde.  Of  course  he  was 
vain.  When  he  spoke  of  Talma,  he  said  “  the  other.” 

Lafon  soon  returned  to  the  office.  “  Monsieur,”  be  said, 
on  entering,  “you  have  written  a  tragedy  on  Queen  Chris¬ 
tine.” 

“  Alas  I  ”  replied  Dumas,  “  I  cannot  deny  it.” 

“  You  would  be  wrong  to  deny  it.  Monsieur.  It  seems 
your  work  contains  great  beauties.  Such  is  everybody’s 
opinion.” 

“  Except  Monsieur  Picard’s.” 

*•  What  Bij^nifies  Picard’s  opinion  ?  Y'our  piece  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  I  came  to  tell  you  so.  But,  Monsieur  Dumas, 
haven’t  you  amongst  your  characters  a  spirited  fellow  who. 


,  when  the  queen  wants  to  murder  poor  Monaldeschi,  inter- 
I  poses  and  says,  ‘  Majesty,  you  have  not  ihe  right  to  do  it. 

I  No,  no,  no ;  you  have  not  the  right  ’  V  ” 

I  “  Sapristi !  Monsieur  Lafon,  now  1  think  of  it,  there  is 
I  no  such  a  part.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission.  But 
I  que  voulez-vous  !  I  am  only  an  apprentice.”  ’ 

I  “  But  cannot  you  introduce  the  part  ?  I  will  answer  for 
the  play’s  gaining  by  it.” 

“  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  written  from  that  point  of 
view.” 

“  Comment,  Monsieur !  Is  there  not,  in  the  whole  court 
i  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  a  chevalier  fran9ais,  to  plead,  like 
j  the  Talbot  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy 
stranger  ?  ” 

I  “  The  event  occurred,  as  I  have  dramatized  it,  fifteen 
I  leagues  from  Paris,  nineteen  from  Versailles.  There  was 
no  time  for  any  chevalier  to  interfere.  The  murder  was 
instantaneous.  Its  suddenness  is  the  queen’s  sole  excuse.” 

“  She  has  no  excuse.  Monsieur,”  said  Lafon,  indignantly, 
“lam  to  understand,  then,  that  in  your  Christine  there  is  no 
spirited  fellow  to  say  to  the  queen,  ‘  Your  Majesty  has  no 
right  to  'kill  this  poor  man.  No,  no,  no.  You  have  not 
the  right,  and  you  shall  not  kill  him.’  ” 

“And  since  there  is  no  such  personage  in  my  Chris¬ 
tine  !  ■’  — 

“  My  visit  has  no  further  object.  Your  most  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  Monsieur  Dumas.  Good  luck  to  your  Christine.” 

“  Tlianks  for  your  kind  wish.  And  if  ever,  in  a  subject 
which  admits  of  it,  there  should  be  required  a  spirited  fel¬ 
low —  handsome,  well-built — standing  no  nonsense” — 

“  You  will  think  of  me.” 

“  I  give  you  my  promise.  Monsieur  Lafon.” 

The  door  closed,  and  the  actor  came  no  more. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Christine  was  ordered  for  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  favor  was  incredible,  for  there  were  authors 
who  had  waited  five-and-twenty  years.  One  day  the  office 
door-keej)er  announced  Mademoiselle  Mars.  The  visit 
completely  upset  Dumas.  “What  Mademoiselle  Mars?" 
he  asked. 

“  Are  there  two  Mademoiselles  Mars  V  ’’  said  a  voice 
outside,  which  he  recognized  from  having  heard  it  on  the 
stage. 

“  Yourself,  in  person  I ’’  he  exclaimed,  hurrying  to  the 
door. 

“  Certainly.  As  you  do  not  go  to  see  your  actors,  the 
actors  are  obliged  to  come  and  see  their  author.” 

“  Ah,  Madame  ;  I  did  not  presume  ”  — 

“  The  moment  you  are  accepted  by  the  Com^die-Fran- 
9aise,  you  are  received  by  the  comddiens  fran9ais.” 

“  I  did  not  know  it.” 

“  There  are  a  good  many  things  you  don’t  know.  I  am 
j  come  to  have  a  long  talk  with  ^ou,  and  you  don’t  know 
I  that  you  ought  to  oiler  me  a  chair.” 

I  After  discussing  the  distribution  of  the  parts  and  the  fit- 
I  ness  of  the  actors  in  a  business-like  way.  they  came  to  the 
real  object  of  the  talk.  The  lady  pulled  from  her  pocket 
her  written  part  (of  course  Christine)  —  which  was  not 
only  copied,  but  learnt  by  heart  She  observed  that  in 
her  scene  in  the  first  act,  there  were  six-and-twenty  lines 
which  she  did  not  like,  and  which  she  requested  should  be 
omitted.  Now  there  may  be  better  rhymed  verse  than 
those  lines,  as  there  is  worse.  They  are  scarcely  worth 
translating  here.  On  the  English  stage,  however  well 
8])oken,  they  would  probably  occasion  a  yawn  ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  actress,  who  knew  her  profession,  was 
right.  But,  at  that  time,  Dumas  thought  them  the  finest 
verses  that  ever  were  written,  and  would  not  yield.  After 
a  short  discussion,  Mademoiselle  Mars  made  her  exit,  as 
stiffly  as  she  had  entered  graciously. 

At  rehearsal,  she  skipped  the  objectionable  lines,  telling 
the  prompter  that  the  author  meant  to  cut  them  out.  The 
prompter,  knowing  the  actress,  warned  the  obstinate 
author  that  unless  he  simpressed  the  verses,  the  play 
would  be  suppressed  too.  Dumas  was  firm.  Consequently, 
next  day,  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  indisposed  and  could 
not  attend  rehearsal,  nor  the  day  after,  nor  the  following 
day,  nor  evbr ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  played  at  the 
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Th^ttre-Fran^is  by  Mademoiselle  Mars,  Christine  was  | 
erentually  produced  at  the  Odeon  with  Mademoiselle  \ 
Gwrges  as  the  Swsalish  <}ueea.  } 

One  day  Dumas  met  Lafontaine,  the  excellent  actor  ^ 
who  had  “  created  ”  at  the  Gymnase  and  the  Vaudeville  a 
considerable  number  of  dillerent  patts.  | 

“Do  vou  know  one  thing,  old  fellow?”  asked  Lafon- 
Uine.  **  1  am  engaged  at  the  The§tre-Fran9ais.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  it.” 

“  How  ;  sorry  for  it  ?  ” 

“Yes.  They  have  not  engaged  you,  iny  poor  boy,  to 
jiake  you  play,  but  to  prevent  your  jdayiug  at  another 
theatre.”  ! 

“  Don’t  believe  that.  In  the  first  place,  they  give  me  1 
the  choice  of  a  part  for  my  debut.  Guess  which  I  have  I 
chosen.”  _  ' 

“  Oh !  the  repertory  is  too  large,  and  I  haven’t  time  to 
indulge  in  that  amusement.  Out  with  it  at  once.”  j 

“  Well,  then,  I  make  my  debut  in  —  The  Cid.”  ' 

“You  commit  a  stupidity.  You  will  break  down  com-  i 
pletely.” 

“I  have  no  talent,  then  ?  ” 

“On  the  contrary,  you  have  plenty  of  taient ;  but  it  is 
not  talent  which  is  required  to  play  The  Cid.” 

“Oil!  I  will  play  it  alter  my  own  fashion.” 

“In  that  case,  you  will  be  still  worse.  If  vou  had  abso¬ 
lutely  set  your  heart  on  coming  out  in  The  Cid,  you  ought 
to  have  told  me  so.  I  could  then  have  made  you  a  Cid  to 
luit  you  out  of  the  Spanish  liomancers  and  Guilhem  ile 
Castro.” 

••  You  think  yourself,  then,  cleverer  than  Corneille?  ” 

••My  poor  l.afontaine,  are  you  come  to  that,  even 
before  playing  ’I'he  Cid  ?  ” 

••  But,  in  short.  The  Cid  is  The  Cid.” 

“Yes,  certainly,  The  Cid  is  The  Cid  ;  b'nt  the  genius  of 
the  seventeenth  eentury  is  not  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  You,  my  mistaken  friend,  are  a  completely  mod¬ 
em  man,  an  actor  of  the  present  day.  You  will  admirably 
give  my  son’s  or  Octave  Feuillet’s  prose,  Hugo’s  verse  or 
mine;  but  you  won’t  know  how  to  recite  Corneille’s 
verse.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  verses  ough*l  to  be  chanted?” 

“  Some  verse  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  Racine  inilicated 
by  musical  notes  the  tones  tor  the  characters  of  La  Champ- 
mesle,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  notes  are  written  for  the 
epistle  and  the  gospel  in  saying  mass.” 

“We  are  talking  of  Corneille,  and  you  cite  Racine. 
Corneille  ought  to  be  spoken  like  prose.” 

“  If  Corneille  had  thought  his  verses  ought  to  be  spoken 
like  prose,  he  would  have  written  his  tragedies  in  prose 
and  not  in  verse.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  to  recite  verses  is 
an  art,  and  a  great  art,  which  demands  years  of  study, 
especially  when  the  verses  are  transported  from  one  epoch 
into  another;  when,  instead  of  speaking  the  language  of 
every-day  life,  you  have  to  speak  the  language  not  spoken 
for  two  hundred  years.  Ah!  if  'I'he  Cid  were  a  ‘human- 
nature  ’  play,  like  Shakespeare’s,  I  shouldn’t  have  a  word 
to  say.  Shakespeare’s  plays,  especially  when  translated 
into  a  foreign  language  which  obliterates  the  mark  of  their 
date,  can  be  acted  at  any  e()och.  Moreover,  'Fhe  Cid  is  a 
tragedy  by  no  means  written  in  the  true  French  spirit,  and 
its  success  was  only  a  succhs  de  circonstance.” 

The  Cid,  in  fact,  is  not  a  play,  but  a  protest;  not  a 
literary  but  a  political  triumph.  'There  are  few  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  pieces,  beginning  with  The  Cid,  which  are  not 
trials  in  a  criminal  court.  The  Cid  kills  Don  Gormas; 
the  king  is  informed  of  his  death  hy  Don  Alonzo,  who  at 
the  same  time  announces  the  arrival  of  Dona  Chimene, 
to  demand  justice.  Hut  simultaneously  with  Chimene, 
who  is  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  comes  Don  Dihgue, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  ;  and  the  trial  begins. 

Horace,  again,  irritated  by  his  sister  Camilla’s  impre¬ 
cations,  kills  her.  Here  we  have  quite  a  different  affair  to 
the  Cid’s  —  past  a  joke,  sororicide,  or  —  if  that  word  be 
rejected,  fratricide  1  'This  time,  Valere  is  the  public 
Meuser.  But,  as  King  'Tullus  refuses  to  pronounce  judg¬ 


ment  unless  the  prisoner  is  defended,  he  turns  to  him  and 
says,  — 

Horace,  defend  yourself. 

And  Horace  defends  himself  in  a  s[>eech  not  less  able 
than  the  opening  of  the  case  by  the  Roman  attorney-gen¬ 
eral.  Consequently,  as  the  situation  is  the  same  as  in  The 
Cid,  as  the  punishment,  exactly  as  in  The  Cid,  would 
strike  the  saviour  of  the  state,  the  sentence  is  the  same, 
and  Tullus  pardons  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Don 
Fernand. 

Apropos  to  this  latter  tragedy,  one  evening,  when  Dumas 
was  receiving  a  large  party  of  artists,  Madcinoi.selle  Ra¬ 
chel  said  to  him,  ••  Come  and  see  me  in  Camille.  I  have 
hit  upon  a  striking  effect  which  is  much  applauded,  and 
which  I  think  is  really  fine.” 

“  When  do  you  play  Horace  ?  ” 

“  Next  Saturday.” 

“  I  will  be  there.”  And  he  took  care  not  to  miss  the 
rendezvous  given  by  Melitomcne,  as  her  fanatic  Worshippers 
called  her.  He  had  not  asked  where  the  promised  effect 
was  to  be  introduced ;  but  knowing  Horace  by  heart, 
having  seen  Camille  played  by  all  the  tragediennes  who 
had  succeeded  each  other  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
acquainted  with  all  the  theatrical  traditions,  he  was  sure 
not  to  let  it  pass  without  observing  it.  He  sat,  like  Sister 
Anne,  in  the  balcony,  looking  out  for  something  to  arrive. 

[  'The  first,  second,  and  third  acts  passed  without  producing 
I  any  besides  the  usual  points,  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
‘  gave  with  her  accustomed  taient.  'The  curtain  rose  on  the 
I  fourth  act ;  and,  as  in  the  fourth  act  Camille  is  killed,  he 
felt  at  every  line  that  the  decisive  moment  was  approach- 
I  ing.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  actress  was  playing  her 
{  best  for  him.  She  really  was  magnificent. 

I  At  last  came  the  capital  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in 
I  which  Horace  enters  followed  by  Procule  bearing  the 
swords  of  the  three  Curiaces,  and  in  which,  Camille,  face  to 
I  face  with  her  brother,  bewails  the  fate  of  her  slaughtered 
'  lover.  She  marvellously  rendered  three-(juarters  of  the 
I  speech,  exactly  like  the  Rachel  Dumas  had  always  known. 

I  But  after  the  line,  — 

'  Give  me,  barbarian,  a  heart  as  hard  as  thine, 

her  voice  grew  gradually  weaker  and  weaker  ;  the  last  four 
lines  were  uttered  with  the  languor  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death ;  after  which,  she  fainted  away.  The  clos¬ 
ing  words  literally  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  fell  back 
senseless  into  the  well-known,  tragic,  uncomfortable  arm- 
,  chair,  which  must  be  specially  inconvenient  for^  fainting 
j  fits. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  such  weakness  only  exas- 
i  perated,  and  not  without  reason,  her  victorious  brother. 

I  Let  his  sister  curse  him,  well  and  good ;  she  was  still  a 
I  daughter  worthy  of  Horatius  ;  but  that  she  should  faint 
I  was  much  too  bad ;  and  while  the  house  was  ringing  with 
I  applause,  he  roared  out  the  lines  beginning,  — 

j  Was  ever  woman  fired  with  equal  rage  ! 

I  (he  ought  to  have  said,  “with  equal  weakness;”  for  a 
i  syncope  can  hardly  be  described  as  rage),  and  concluding 
j  with. 

His  death  secures  the  interests  of  Rome. 

At  the  word  Rome,  Camille  shuddered.  Then  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  study  of  nature’s  hesitations,  slowly,  little  by  little, 
and,  so  to  sj)eak,  fibre  by  fibre,  she  came  to  herself.  fNoth- 
ing  was  omitted  in  her  return  to  life,  neither  the  trembling 
!  limbs,  nor  the  dull  eye,  nor  the  infiltration  of  thought  and 
intelligence  into  the  still  inanimate  body.  At  last  she 
suddenly  awoke  from  her  torjmr  and  rei-overed  her  voice 
to  give  vent,  with  closed  teeth  and  increasing  fury,  to  the 
I  remarkable  anethema  beginning 

Rome !  All  1  owe  her  is  eternal  hate  ! 

!  The  clima.x,  thus  worked  up,  brought  the  house  down. 

Rachel,  while  making  her  exit,  gave  Dumas  a  ti  iumphant 
:  look  —  and  he,  perhaps,  was  the  only  person  of  the 
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audience,  who  had  not  applauded  her.  The  act  over,  he 
hastened  to  her  dressing-room  (where  French  actors  and 
actresses  receive  their  intimate  friends),  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  embarrassment.  She  had  evidently  reckoned 
upon  his  approbation ;  but  far  from  approving,  be  blamed 
her. 

“  Well,”  she  asked  as  soon  as  he  entered ;  “  what  do  you 
say  to  the  effect  ?  ” 

“  The  effect  on  the  public,  or  the  effect  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  my  effect »—  the  effect  I  have  hit  upon.” 

“  I  am  sorry,  my  clear  friend,  that  a  woman  of  your 
talent  should  hunt  after  such  effects,  and  above  all  that 
she  should  find  them.” 

“  How  BO  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  as  plain  as  can  be.  Do  you  think  it  consistent 
with  Camille’s  nature  to  faint  on  learning  her  lover’s 
death  V  And  do  you  fancy  a  woman,  on  recovering  her 
consciousness,  would  utter  such  a  line  as 

Rome  !  All  I  owe  her  is  eternal  hate  ! 

Insult  your  brother,  scratch  his  face,  tear  out  his  eyes ;  but 
for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  faint.  One  thing  only  has  sur¬ 
prised  me ;  namely,  that  the  shade  of  old  Corneille  did 
not  start  from  the  Iraards  and  cry,  ‘  Up  with  you,  spiritless 
Roman  hussy !  In  the  family  of  the  Horatii,  women  die, 
but  they  do  not  faint.’  ” 

‘‘  Nevertheless,  you  authors  of  the  romantic  school  like 
to  follow  nature  ”  — 

“  My  liking  to  follow  nature  is  the  very  reason  why  I  j 
for  my  part,  blame  you  while  the  crowd  applauds  you.” 

“  But  it  is  woman’s  nature  to  faint.” 

“  That  depends  on  the  woman.” 

“  At  least  I  know  one  thing.  When  Monsieur  de  M.  i 
was  brought  to  my  house,  wounded  in  a  duel,  the  sight  of  \ 
his  blood  made  me  faint.” 

“  But  you  are  not  a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostil-  ' 
ius.  You  are  a  femmelette  nerveuse,  a  poor  little  hysteri-  | 
cal  woman,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  are  not  the  | 
daughter  of  old  Horatius;  you  are  only  the  daughter  of  | 
Daddy  Feli.x.”  .  i 

Dumas’  preaching  was  all  in  vain.  Mademoiselle  Ra¬ 
chel  was  enthusiastically  applauded ;  Mademoiselle  Rachel  { 
continued  to  faint.  I 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  reminiscences  to  be  found,  by  ! 
those  who  care  to  look  for  more,  in  Alexandre  Dumas’  | 
Souvenirs  Dramatiques.  : 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Gab  in  England,  like  gas  in  this  happy  country,  goes  up  in 
price  and  down  in  quality. 

Mr.  Gladstone  enjovs  (as  who  wouldn’t?)  a  neat  salary  of 
$37,500  per  annum,  for  his  services  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  CONTRIVANCE  is  now  announced  by  which  a  map  or  plan 
can  be  transmitted  by  telegraph.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  adapted 
to  telegraphing  to  headquarters  any  alteration  in  the  position 
of  troops  about  to  engage. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says :  “  If  the  British  Anti-Tobacco 
Association  would  confine  it^lf  to  a  crusade  against  smoking 
in  factories,  coal  mines,  and  other  places  where  there  is  danger 
of  fire  or  explosions,  it  might  really  become  a  useful  institu¬ 
tion. 

Une  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  a  Bohemian  of 
long  standing,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  Bouton  d’Or,  died 
the  other  day  in  the  deepest  poverty.  He  was  in  reality  the 
Vicomte  Boutonnei  de  Saint-Vallidre,  and  had  graduated  in 
letters  and  in  law.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Bohemian  career 
Bouton  d’Or  was  famous  for  bis  generosity ;  his  purse  was 
always  open,  and  the  wild  youth  of  the  Quartier  Latin  did  not 
scruple  to  help  themselves  from  it.  Latterly,  however,  he  made 
a  livelihood  by  helping  the  students  of  law  and  medicine  to 
write  their  theses,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  hand  at 


!  eliminating  the  solecisms  and  barbarisms  which  occasionallr 
i  disfigure  such  productions.  Ue  was  to  be  seen  every  momini; 

I  and  evening  at  establishments  noted  for  the  best  absinthe,  when 
I  he  held  forth  to  the  students  while  partaking  of  his  favorite  her. 
I  erage.  His  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  but  forty  years 
'  of  age,  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  absinthe,  the  first  glass  of  w'hich 
!  he  used  to  relate,  was  given  him  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  day 
i  after  a  distribution  of  prizes,  at  which  he  had  obtained  some 
I  success. 

j  Kino  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  has  written  a  play ;  it  is  entitled 
j  “  The  Fan  of  the  Marchioness,”  and  there  exists  but  a  single 
i  manuscript  copy  of  it.  It  contains  three  acts,  and  is  written  in 
!  Alexandrine  verses,  'fhat  is  all  that  is  known  about  it.  “  About 
I  four  months  ago,”  says  the  Court  Journal,  “  the  actors  of  the 
i  Royal  Theatre  received  from  the  manager  of  the  stage  the  cast  of 
the  play  entitled  ‘  The  Fan  of  the  Marchioness,’  whose  author,  he 
said,  wishes  to  remain  unknown,  but  which  was  to  be  rehearsed 
:  immediately.  A  week  afterwards  the  first  rehearsal  took  place 
and  a  few  days  later  the  actors  and  actresses  who  were  to  ap- 
!  pear  in  it  were  startled  by  the  notification  that  they  were  to 
,  play  the  piece  after  midnight  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  most 
I  rigorous  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  them,  and  immediate  dis- 
missal  was  threatened  to  those  who  should  talk  about  the  affair. 
Who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  theatrical  performance  ?  The 
actors  were  all  there,  and  when  the  curtain  went  up  they  vainly 
looked  for  an  audience.  No  one  was  present  to  witness  their 
performance  but  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  loose  suit  of  gray, 
his  handsome  face  adorned  with  a  small,  well-trimmed  mous¬ 
tache.  The  young  man  was  seated  in  the  left  proscenium  box, 
and  he  seemed  to  follow  the  performance  with  rapt  attention. 
The  experienced  actors  did  their  best  to  play  their  parts  well. 
None  of  them  had  ever  performed  under  more  singular,  not  to 
say  discouraging  circumstances.  Applause  there  was  none. 
The  curtain  went  down,  and  it  went  up  again  before  a  dark  and 
empty  house.  The  only  spectator  present  was  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  highly  interested,  but  not  even  once  did  he  clap  his  hands. 
Finally,  just  as  the  neighboring  clock  of  St.  Catharine’s  Church 
struck  four  the  play  was  over,  and  the  actors  went  home.  This 
singular  performance  has  been  repeated  since  then  a  dozen 
times.  The  aclors  are  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt,  fur  it  seems 
unnatural  fur  them  to  play  to  an  audience  without  marks  of 
applause  or  disapproval.’’ 


GUINEVERE  TO  LANCELOT. 

Woman  is  crowned,  but  man  in  truth  is  king. 

I  am  a  queen,  but  when  my  vassals  bring 
Fruit  to  my  lips  it  is  not  fruit  to  me. 

While  bitter  bread  would  be  a  feast  with  thee. 

And  each  breath  tremble  into  ecstasy  ; 

But  Fate  forbids  the  dear  delight  to  l>e. 

I  am  a  queen,  but  Love  of  queens  is  lord ; 

I  am  a  queen,  but  fettered  by  a  cord 
'fight  as  the  silk  the  Cupids  pressed  around 
The  boar,  destroying  Adon  with  a  wound. 

Found  guilty  by  the  Loves,  and  slain  when  fuund, 
Condemned  by  Venus  to  a  death  renowned. 

1  am  a  queen  ;  be  merciful  to  me. 

My  subject  Lancelot.  Thee  alone  I  see ; 

All  else  is  fading  from  my  swimming  eyes. 

'fhat  which  in  me  was  queen,  is  dead  or  dies. 

But  what  was  woman  lives  the  more,  and  sighs 
Like  weary  babe  athirst  at  midnight  cries. 

A  queen  commands  not  heart,  but  lip  and  knee. 
Poor  little  queen,  why  must  thou  royal  be  ? 

Knight  of  the  smile  and  voice  so  blinding  sweet, 

Is  not  rank  ice,  and  passion  melting  heat? 

Wipe  off  the  flakes  that  stain  thy  whiter  feet 
Upon  my  crown.  Drown  it,  ye  snows  and  sleet! 

Robert  Batson. 
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